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Artricre I. 


wdn Enguiry into the Nature and Tendency of Criticifm, with regard té 
the Progrefs of Literature. Part 11I, 


Nature and Art, united, mult confpire, 
“* To teach the World; with Rea/on, to admire.” 


ie my laft effay on this interefling fubje& *, I propofed; as-a 
preliminary, to trace the rife, progrefs, ahd gradual im- 
provements of literature, arts, fciences, &c; and brought dowrt 
this hiftorical account to that zra in which Ariitotle appeared: 
That celebrated philofopher fully proved, that an able'critic mutt 
have a clear and /ogical head; to enter into the true meaning 
and fentiment of acompofition, and to peruse a work, 
“« With the fame /pirit that the author writ,” 


Ariftotle, who was an excellent critic, was alfo one of the beft 
fogicians in the world ; and, indeed, that critic makes but a meari 
figure, who, when he hath difcoveted the excellencies. of a per- 
formance, contents himfelf in offering them to the worid with 
only empty exclamations on thelr beauties ;—his office is to ex- 
plain the sataré of thofe beauties, —trace the fecret Jprings,—de- 
welope the caufes from whence they arife,—and a:/play the of: 
Jas, which they ptoduce, or (in the expreffive phrafe of the 
tenowned poet above-quoted; —) 


‘* To teach the world, with reafon, to admire.” . 


The true critic will enterintothe ditinguifhing perfe@ions,— 
the jpecific qualities of the aathor whom he perules; he will 
point out the peculiar excellencies of eath writer ;—admire Livy’s 
beautiful zarration;—Sallult’s diving into thole internal princi- 
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Zz Effi on Criticihn. Part Itt. 


ples of aétion, which arife fronf the charaers and manners of 
the perfons he defcribes ; Tacitus difplaying thofe external mo- 
tives of fafety and intereft which give birth to the whole feries 
of tranfaétions that he relates. This exquifite tafe, v-hich re- 
lifbes the perfe€lions of a writer, is fully exempugicdin Mr. 
Pope’s admirable Efay on Criti¢i/m. There the profound {cience | 
and /ogical method of Ariftotle is elegantly contrafted with the 
unaffected eafe and native Jfimplicity of Horace ;—the fuay and re- 
~ finement of Dionyfius oppofed to the gay and courtly za/ of Pe- 
tronius the gravity and minutene/s of Quintilian’s free and 
copious initruGion, to the vivacity and general topics the 
great and noble /pirit of Longinus. Tis poem is an inftance 
of the true {pirit of criticifm, and places the author on an equal 
rank, in the temple of Fame, with Ariftotle and Longinus (the 
pride of Greece) Quintitian and Horace (the boaft of Rome), 
Boileau and Dacier (the ornaments of France). This critical 
fkill and accurate penetration pafzts the peculiar beauties of 
each writer, in their juft and proper colours. The fublime of 
Plato and the humour of Menander (firft united in Lucian, and 
afrerwards in Addifon ;) the irrefiftible greatnefs, energy, 
and fublimity of Homer, the ferene majetty, melody, and 
pathos of Virgit,—the tendernefs of Sappho and Tibullus,— 
the elegance and propriety of Terence ;—ina word, the fluent 
eloquence of Tully,—=the animating fire of Demofthenes, and the: 
peculiar beauties of each eminent writer (in the refpective branches 
of ufeful and polite literature) are a// analized and fet forth to 
the beft advantage, by the penetrating fkill and acute difcern- 
ment of an. able critic. Who difcovered the inimitable 
beauties of Milton’s Paradife Lof till opened, unfolded, and dife 
clofed by the mafterly pen of the ingenious Addifon ?—Till Le 
difplayed thofe excellencies with-al} the powers of critical acu- 
men, illuftrated the moft remarkable paflages,—fuch as 
are diftinguifhed by their fublimity and elevation,—fuch as are 
admirable for their propriety,——or raifed by the dignity of the 
language,———or peculiar for energy and ftrong reafoning.— 
Thefe beauties lay dormant, latent, and concealed (till invefti- 
gated and opened by Ais able pen), fo that sis ifland did not 
fet a juft value on fuch ‘* a burning and thining light,” for 
impartiality muft own, that tho’ the Britifh nation hath produced 
the greate/? men in every profeilion, yet it could wot, before 
the appearance of Milton, enter into any competition with re- 
gard to the /ublime excellencies of poetry.—Greece could boait 
an Euripides,—AZ{chylus,—Sophocles, and Sappho ; Eng- 
land was proud of her Shakefpear, Spenfer, Johnfon, and Fiet- 
cher, but then the anrients had ftill a poet, in referve, fuperiour 
to the reft, who ftood znrivalled by all fucceeding ages ; and 
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hius) Homer -had no rival.—-When Milton appeared, the pride 
of Greece was humbled,—the competition became more equal ; 
and Paradife Loft fet rhis ifland on a level with boafted antiquity: 
neither need it yield the palm to azy ftate antient or modern. 
Let his fa&t be ever remembered tothe honour of true criticifm) 
which certainly never exerted its spirit more Jaudably, than in 
immortalizing the natne of /uch a writer.—From hence it evi- 
dently appears that the end of true criticifm is to regulate tafte; 
——and that the caufe of literature derives the moft fignal fervice 
from its judicious dire@lion. Tliis will be fully proved in the 
‘courfe of my literary hiftory, with whith I fhall now proceed. 
—A little after the appearance of Ariftotle, (whofe logical and 
moral works were incomparable), the belles letters exerted /cme 
efforts towards a revival of their antient fpirit.——The politer 
arts of poetry and rhetoric.accompanied a ftudy of the abfruf 
{ciences.—The illuftricus chara€ter of Grofteft,. bifhop of Lin- 
coln, refle&ts particular honour on ¢4is epocha.—Himflf emi+ 
nently diftinguifhed for extraordinary natural talents, and acquir’d 
abilities,—he patronized literary merit wherever it appeared — 
His excellent precepts and example contributed to improve the 
tifing genius of the unrivalled Roger Bacon, who may juftly be 
looked upon as the greateft ornament of the age in which he 
lived, and whofe memory will ever be revered by the republic 
of letters. —Tis refpectable perfonage isea ftriking proof of the 
amazing dignity and power of human nature ;—he rofe fuperi- 
our to the popular prejudices,—and extricated himfelf from the 
almoft univerfal fuperftition ;—he was as a ‘‘ ight fhining in 
a dark place,”—and his uncommon abilities would not have 
difgraced an age, that hadeven attained to the moft refined 
tafte of literary perfe€tion. Certainly the republic of letters 
owes great obligations to thofe ingenious biographers, who 
have tranfmi.téd to pofterity an ample account of fo illuftrious 
a perfonage, and foeminent a writer. 

At the acceffion of Edward I. [127z] who was himflfa 
prince of fuperior underftanding, fome regulations were made 
in civil and religious policy, which tended to open and enlarge 
the mind, and remove thofe contra&ted views, which are the 
preateft obftacles to every fpecies of intelleGtual improvement. 
——The pufillanimous reign of his fucceffor [1307] produced 
very little advancement of literary knowledge; but the -pro- 
fpe&t begins to brighten a little, on the accefion of Edward III; 
f1327], who was a monarch poffefled of confiderable abilities ; 
and, as the freedom of our conftitution continued to gain ground 
in the fucceeding reigns, a tafte for /iterature diffufed itfelf thro’ 
this ifland, in proportion as the fpirit of 4éerry increafed. This 
is certain, (and the teftimony of antient and modern Ai/fury con- 
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4 Effay on Criticifa. Part LH. . 

firms it) that arditrary government and a vitiated tafte join hand 
in hand. Defpotic tyranny is equally deftru€tive to the interefts 
of learning and liberal purfuits as fuperftition and enthufiafm, 
e.g. with regard to Greece ;—the vigorous genius,—refined 
talte, and folid underflanding of that people might, in a great 
meafure, be imputed to the freedem of their feveral conftitutions, 
—and certainly the mot inveterate enemy to critici/m cannot af- 
firm, that the labours of Ariftotle or Longinus tended to caft a 
damp upon this fpirit of /iterature. The true caule of the decline 
of polite erudition, in the refpe€tive ftates and empires was (net 
the introduction and advancement of critici/m, as fome have af- 
feted to imagine, but) the Los of freedom. This was the real 
caufe why fcience drooped ;—/sberty was fuppreit,—and with it, 
languifhed every noble and generous fentiment.—Terence,— 
Lucretius,—Salluft, -- Virgil,—Catullus, — Horace, — Livy, — 
Ovid, —Propertius,—T ibullus,—Cicero,—and Cefar, flourithed 
antecedent to the de/peti/m of Auguttus, Corneille, Moliere, 
Bofluet, Pouflin, Rochefoucalt, and Le Brun, all fhone in the 
French nation, at the «ra of Liberty, before the adminiftration of 
Richlieu had eftablithed an aréitrary government, At what zra 
did critical knowledge attain to a digher degree of perfection, 
than in thetime of Prolomy Philadelphus,—yet notwithftanding 
this, did not the extraordinary abilities of Lycophron and orher 
cotemporary geniufes fhine forth with diftinguifhed lufire, and 
adorn that period ;—let it ot then be affirmed (at leaft, let it xoz 
be afferted by a cwriter juftly admired *) that—* in zo polifhed 
nation, after critici/m hath been much itudied, and the rules cf 
writing eftablifhed, hath any extraordinary woik ever appeared.” 
—This propofition will be more fully confuted in the courfe 
of this diterary biftory, than by fpeculative reafcning. 

I fhall therefore refume the chronological view of the ftate of 
literature, as I propofed.—In the zra before mentioned, the 
abilities of William cf Wickham refined the tafte for eloquence, 
—and the learning of Wickliffe, (amongft others) refleéts fome 
fhare of honour on ¢4is era, though it mult be acknowledged 
the reign of Richard LI. [1398] did not produce a fet of writers 
équal in point of genius to thofe who flourithed in the preceding 
wzra. Natural philofophy declined,—and fome circumftances 
unhappily concurred to caft a damp upon the laudable purfuit 
of intelle€tual pleafures. - The powers of the human mind feem- 
ed to lie dormant for fome time, though Chaucer and Gower 
(as poets) may juftly be ranked amongit thofe whofe names de- 
ferve to be refcued from oblivion ; and though they exifted in 
the dawn of tafte and literature, yet they compofed /.me pieces, 











* See Mr. Warton’s Effay on the genius and writings. of 
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not unworthy of a more refined zra.—A genius for hiftory 
(that ufeful, entertaining, and improving branch of polite eru- 
dition) vifibly declined. Theological literature, and philofophi- 
cal enquiries, were moft fuccefsfully cultivated by the ingenious 
and learned Wickliffe above-mentioned ; who was, in every re- 
fpe&, the greateft ornament of the age ‘in which he lived, and 
‘feemed to entertain the moft rational ideas of the true princi- 
ples of religion. The proficiency made in literary improve- 
ments, under this reign, (Edward }II.) proves it to have 
been cherifhed by the radiant beam of royal patronage, and 
flourifhed under that benign influence, William of Wickham 
not only countenanced learning, but alfo patronized and en- 
couraged it by his extraordinary munificence, of which Win- 
chefter College, and New College in Oxford, bears ample tefti- 
mony——Inftitutions worthy of that illuftrious prelate, and 
which tended to animate the fucceeding age with a juit and 
Jaudable fpirit of emulation, to which we may attribute the ex- 
cellent feminaries of learning eftablifhed by Henry Chichely,— 
William of Wainfleet, and K. Henry VI.— But I muft defer to 
a future eflay the fub/equent part of this literary hiftory, which, as 
it approaches nearer to our own times, 1 can expatiate on with 
more pleafure ; though it muit be owned, that the rife, pro- 
grefs, and gradual improvements of the arts, fciences, and 
belles lettres are, at all times, curious objeéts of contemplation. 
I cannot clofe this eflay without one pleafing reflection ;—that 
this happy ifland isa full proof that lilerty, tafe, and a {pirit of 
literature are clofely conne&ted,—=It is freedom that animates—ic 
is /:berty that infpires—it is a fatriotic ardour that excites the 
active mind tointelleGtual purfuits. Let the votaries of atheifm 
and enthufiafm ‘‘fcatter their firebrands, arrows, and death,” 
fo long as there flows from the /ame channel, (by the fame in- 
eftimable privilege) the mafterly and excellent productions of a 
Warburton, an Atterbury, a Sherlock, and a Lyttleton !— Liberty 
is that noble flame, by which a// the refined arts muft be che- 
tifhed and enlivened.—To this we may juftly impute the rapid 
progrefs, which sds ifland hath made im. every branch of polite 
erudition ; fo that,.in viewing the literary republic, we may 
apply the metaphor of the prophet ;—‘* Before us is.as the gar- 
den of Eden, and Gehind us a defolate .wildernefs.”———** Non 
tamen pigebet vel incondita, ac rudi voce, memoriam prioris Jere 
vitulis, ac teflimonium prefentium bonorum, compofuiffe.” Tacit, 
Agricola. ) 


Ackworth, nigh Ferrybridge, EDW, WATKINSON. 
Yorkfhire, June 11, 1763. 
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Arr. Hl. The Effufions of Friendfoip and Fanty. In fevergl Letteng 
to and from feleét Friends. In two Vols, i2zmo. Pr. 5% 
Becket and De Hondt.. 


E fcarce ever remember to haye feen a book more anfwer- 

able to its title than that which is under our prefent con, 

fideration. Mir. Langhorn’ s agreeable letters are the real efu/f- 

ons of friend/pid and fancy, written from the heart, without pe- 

dantry or affe€lation: the reader will meet in them with what 
Pope calls 


The feaft of reafon, and the flow of foul : 


an agreeable mixture of the grave and gay, the obfervations of 
folid fenfe, and the fprightly fallies of eafy humour, many of them 
on the moft important, and all on agreeable fubjefls. If the 
author, now and then, defcends to the mere dagatelle, he trifles 
fo agreeably, that we cannot be angry with him. The letters 
before us have withal this ftriking and peculiar beauty in every 
one of them, a fpirit of goodnefs, and benevolence that recom- 
mends the writer to us as an honeft and upright man. As fome 
of them are feriqus and fevere, others humorous and ironical, 
we will give our readers a fpecimen of each. 

The fixth letter, in the firft volume, which is of the ferious 
kind, contains fome very juft and fenfible obfervations. * How 
far ( fays Mr. Langhorn) a wife man ought to be affected by the 
opinion of others, is an important queftion. It concerns the 
happinefs of you and me, and every man; and I thank you for 
calling upon me toconfider it. 

« I have confidered it, and conclude that we ought not to be 
affeéted by the opinions of any but wife and good men; and 
even by theirs, only fo far as they evidently coincide with truth 
and our own confcience. 

« By this rule we fhall reduce our cenfors to a very fmall num- 
ber; for take mankind in the grofs, and that two thirds. of 
them will come under the denomination of fools or knaves, is 
beyond a doubt. What opinion either of thefe may form of us, 
it is, certainly, never worth our while to know. A fool cannot 
form any abftra& idea of your chara&er, and a knave will never 
entertain a juft one. The firft cannot trace an aétion to its 
principle, and the Jatter will affign to the principle the com- 
plexion of his own. To be under any concern, therefore, what 
fentiments thefe may entertain of us, would be to partake of 
the folly of the fool, and to give force tothe malignity of the 
knave. 


os 


¢ But 
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* But if we fall under the cenfure of wife and good men, we 
eught to make a fevere fcrutiny into that part of our condud, 
which has drawn upon us their difpleafure. Such men never 
cenfure without caufe, and though they may be miitaken, yet, 
even in that cafe, we fhould endeavour to juftify our condué as 
well to them as to ourfelves. Happy is the man who has a wife, 
an honeft, and a candid: friend, who will not feruple to point | 
out to him the defeat, which lies too near his own eye to be 
feen. O for fucha friend! How fhould I rejuice in his cor- 
rection ! 

* Thus far fhoyld every man be affe&ted by cenfure, as to his 
moral and focial chara@ter. And now I know you will expe& 
that I fhould obferve how far an author ought to be concerned 
by it, as it may affeé his literary reputation. 

‘ In this cafe the fame rule may be obferved as in the other. 
Confider your critics. Qnly in this cafe your cenfors will be 
much fewer, for inftead of admitging the opinions of a third 
part of mankind, not one in a thoufand fhould have the leak 
weight with you. Not one in a thoufand is capable of judging 
ofthe works cf imagination at all, and of the finer efforts of 
that faculty, fuch as abftra&ted poetry, &c. not one in ten 
thoufand can form any adequate idea, How few, then, are 
thofe cf whofe praife the poet need be ambitions ! How few 
whofe canfure he need regard! For my part, I affure you, I 
think it fufficient to number among thofe' who are not difpleaf- 
ed with my works, a few great names; and as to the fightlefs 
multitude, I would not give a fig for its colleétive praife. | 

‘ The thirft of univerfal applaufe muft bea very troublefome 
fenfation, and yet we very often find it to be the infirmity of noble 
minds, which we fee mifled by falfe delicacy and haunted by the 
chimera of vulgar opinion. What tidigulous, what romantic 
aétions have been derived from this fource ! What fools and 
madmen, what Buckinghams and Whartons has it made ! 

‘ I will not now extend thefe thoughts, becaufe you will find’ 
them fufficiently enlarged upon in tbe biftory of Philip duke of 
Wharton, which fome materials in my es ion may poffibly 
induce me to write.’ 

The duke of Wharton’s life by fo able a hand as Mr. Lang- 
horn, will, we doubt not, be well received by the public. The 
thirteenth letter on quotations, aridiculous cuftom which fo many 
amongft the Jiterati are fo extremely fond of, i 1S, in our opinions, 
an excellent one. It is as follows: 

‘ Why, in the name of common fen{ e, mit yOu tuff. your 
létters with quotations ? Is it to thew your earning ? Lknow 
you are learned. Js it to imitate Voiture? Voiture was a pe- 
dant. At leaft it was the pedantic cuftom of his time’to tag 
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3 Effsfions of Friencjbip and Fancy. 

borrowed fentiments ; and the letter writing gentlemen were ag 
proud of exhibiting verfes from Homer and Virgil, as a fchool- 
boy after Chriftmas, of repeating Propria gue maribus. I grant 
you that to quotea verfe occafionally from an ancient or a mo- 
dern author, may ferve to illuftrate or embellith your thought ; 
but where is the merit of making a parade of it? Does it lie in 
the difficulty ? There is no difficulty init, as you fhall foon be 
convinced, for you fhall find, fir, thatI too could quote, 





ony ‘© gods! how J could quote! 
Peace then with your babbling * and hear me complain, 


1 
No—— 


«¢ T’]l wipe away all trivial fond records.” 





¢ But will you come to fee me ? No——— 


‘« Bufinefs muft be difpatch’d e’re thou can’ft go; 
Nor can’ft thou ftir, unlefs thete be | 

An hundred horfe and men to wait on thee, 
And many a mule and many a cart; 
What an unwieldy man thou art!” 


‘Indeed I am very dull without you, notwithftanding the 
gay feafon is approaching. 


«¢ Omnia nunc rident, at fi formofus Alexis 
Abeat his montibus, videas et flumina ficca. 
When thou art from me every place is defart, 
And I methinks am favage and forlorn. 

The tedious hours move heavily away, 

And each long minute feems a lazy day.” 


‘ But the cafe is very different with me when I enjoy your 
company, my friend! and I may fay with Dryden, 


«¢ Winds murmur’d thro’ the leaves your fhort delay, 
And fountains o’er their pebbles chid your ftay. 

But, with your prefence chear’d, they ceafe to mourn, 
And walks wear frefher greens at your return.” 





‘ Iam forry to hearthat Mrs. ——-— behaves fo ftrangely on 
her fon’s marriage, but one may afk in the words of Virgil, 


«¢ Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille ? 
Improbus ille puer, crudelis tu quoque mater.” 


© Yet fhe might have been warned by many unhappy exam- 
ples of her conduét, | 


«« Now ponder well ye parents dear, &c.” . 
‘But 
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‘ But mothers-in law feldom confider any thing except their 
own intereft ; and Ovid’s obfervation is too often true. 


‘* Lurida terribiles mifcent aconita novercz.” 


‘ It is ftrange that thofe who have children by a firft mar- 
riage, fhould venture on a fecond, for marriage is always a lot- 
tery: Not that 





But yet, if fome be bad, ’tis wifdom to beware ; 


‘© T would blemifh all the fair, t 
And better fhun the bait, than ftruggle in the fnare.” 


¢ I fhould be glad if you would tell me what the world is do- 
ing now and then. We hear nothing in this folitary part, 


“«¢ Save when arrives the weekly caravan 
With news of human kind.” 


‘ But the mafter of the caravan is now dead, and we are very 
badly off. Poor wight! 


— ‘* He did moft plainly prove, 
He could no longer live, than he could move.” , 





‘However, Iam glad to hear that he will be fucceeded by his 
fon. 

<¢ O fortunate puer! Tu nunc eris alter ab illo.” 

‘Mrs. 


«« /Egrotat animo magis quam corpore.” 





is gone to Bath, but in my opinion 


¢ I am perfe@ly well at prefent, not even a head-ach to.com- 
plain of! 


‘¢ Mens fana in corpore fano.” 
¢ Adieu! one quotation more, and then, 


«* Vale memor noftri!” 


The following fhort ironical letter on the poverty of the in- 

ferior clergy has a good deal of humour in it. 
- € You think that the provifion which falls to the lot of the 
younger clergy is inadequate to their ftation, and confequently 
an improper one. I am of a different opinion: For, is it not 
the duty of a young clergyman, to faf as well as to pray? And 
would you draw him into temptation by putting it in his power 
to eat? Surely this is inconfiftent with your ufual wifdom and 
benevolence, Moreover you know very well, that, agreeably to 
his apoftolic character, he ought not to take more than one coat, 
and would you enable him to be poffefled of two? I grant you 
that, 
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that, if his miffion bein a country which is troublefome to the 
traveller, he may be indulged with one pair of fhoes, and be fur- 
nifhed with ends and awls for the laudable purpofe of repairing 
them. Dr. Young was unreafonable when he withed for 


*¢ Enough to keep two thoes on Sunday clean,” 


| if he meant to be poffefled of two pair of fhoes ; but if his withes 
| extended only to a little oil, or goofe-greafe, to anoint his only 
q pair on Saturday night, perhaps he might be indulged. 

i ‘I own that, in this age of intemperance, it edifieth me much 
t tq fee fo many of my brethren precluded from all temptation to 
. luxury: happily, sow, the neceflaries of food and raiment are 
rifen to fuch a price, that an ordinary curate will find enough to 
do to keep his corporal tenement in repair, though he fhould 
a frequently lend a hand to it himfelf. For this purpofe, I think 
4 that canon ought to be fet afide, which forbiddeth manual la- 
j bour to my brethren. The wife Alfred commanded his clergy 
} to learn fome mechanic art. Why fhould they not now? 
i Would not this be much better than what you recommend, to 
have their ftipends raifed ? What would that do but encourage 
h idlenefs and luxury? I think a curate might decently follow any 
| occupation except thofe of the baker and the miller. Thofe 
perhaps might alter the complexion of his drefstoo much: But | 
: he might very well exercife the domeitic trades of a taylor, or a 
weaver, or a fhoe-maker; or the humbler art of a cobler, and 
fo mend the underftandings of his parifhioners in a double ca- 
pacity. He might keep a drug thop, and adminifter as well to 
q their bodily as to their f{piritual maladies ; or a barber’s fhop, 
! and, by the operations of Saturday night, make them fit to 
i appear before him on Sunday. 

‘ But I think that fuch curates only as have families fhould ie 
be permitted to prattife thefe trades : a fingle man, ifhe isindu- 
ftrious, may yet do without them. I knowa curate ofa neigh- 
q bouring parifh, who looks well, dines once a year, at Chriftmas 
4 time, with the *fquire, and keeps himfelf in decent repair, 
by an induftrious ufe of the following implements, viz. two 

darning needles, one of a large fize for grey ftockings, and an- 

other,-fmaller, far black, being poffeffed of two pair; a finall 

clue of ftrong brown thread, with a proper fized needle for coat, 
’ waiftcoat, and breeches ; and an awl, an end and a piece of ro- 
q fin for his thoes ; with all which his benevolent parifhioners, ac- 
cording to their refpettive trades, have fupplied him gratis.’ 

Our author’s obfervations on the fudy of poetry, in feveral 
letters, make up the greateft part of the fecond volume, and are 
i written with tafte and judgement. The criticifms are indeed 


4 fuch as one would expect from a proficient in the art. Mr, 
: Lang- 
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Langhorn’s merit as a poet is already known by fome former 
productions. The ode to Plutus, the hymn to Indifference, with 
fome other verfes occafionally introduced in thefe letters, are not 


unworthy of him. 





Arr. III. The Letters that paffid between Theodofius azd Con- 
flantia; after foe had taken the Veil. Now firft publifoed from 
the Original Manufcripts. 12mo, 25. 6d. Becket and De 
Hondt. 


HE ingenious author of the Effufions of Friendthip and 
Fancy, having, i in thofe agreeable letters, recommended 
himfelf to us in the charaéter of a fprightly and entertaining 
correfpondent, a warm friend, and a judicious critic, to rife ftill 
higher in our efteem, affumes inthe work now before us a nobler 
form, and appears in the light of an excellent moralift and a 
pious chriftian. Mr. Addifon, in his ftory of Theodofius and 
Conftantia * (the circumftances of which are too well known 
to our readers to ftand in need of any recapitulation of them) 
acquaints us, that, after the retirement of the two lovers into 
two feparate convents, feveral letters paffled between them, which 
are fill extant in the nunnery where foe refided, and are often read to 
the young religious, to infpire them with good refolutions and fentiments 
of virtue. On this hint Mr. Langhorn has founded his literary 
correfpondence between Father Francis and his nun, wherein 
he has taken occafion, agreeably to the characters concerned, to 
give us his opinion in fome matters of the higheft confequence 
and importance with regard both to our prefent and future 
welfare, The doétrine of grace, the a of prayer, the ad- 
vantages of humility, the certainty of a fuperintendant Provi- 
dence, the fatal miftakes of fanatics and at ufiafts, grief for the 
death of friends, and other ferious topics, are here difcuffed with 
great dignity of fentiment and elegance of diétion. From the 
manner in which our author has ranged his thoughts on thefe 
fubjeéts, we are inclined to think, that fome part of thefe letters 
have been already delivered from the pulpit, and that the Re- 
yerend writer has diminithed his ftock of fermons in complai- 
fance to the public ; be that, however, as it may, the public i is 
much obliged to him for his inftru€tions. 
The paflages in thefe letters which-are defigned to expofe the 
intemperate zeal of our modern fanatics, may be confidered as 
a proper fupplement to a very ingenious performance, lately 
publithed by the fame author, intituled, Letters on religious 





* See the Speftator, N®. 164. 2 
3 Retiremeny 
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Retirement, Melancholy and Enthufiam, of which we have al- 
ready given an account, as will appear by the following ex- 
tract. 


« Wonder not if I tell you, that all your paffions fhould not | 


be abforbed in heaven. Rational devotion is not founded in the 
glowing ardours of human fenfibility ; the more it partakes of 
thefe, the more remote it will be from that fpiritual and intel- 
le€tual worfhip which is paid to the father of lights by fuperior 
natures. The adoration of paffion is blind and impulfive ; 
that of reafon is clear and intelligent. By this worfhip the 
Deity is rationally honoured, by that he is implicitly adored. 

« For thefe reafons, Conftantia, I would not recommend to 
you thofe books of flaming devotion, which, while they kindle 
the heart, confufe the head, and turn fober piety into wild en- 
thufiafm. Ifthe authors of fuch books meant to ferve religion, 
they were miflaken; for true piety differs as much from fuch 
enthufiaftic ravings, as the chearful temper of ferene health 
from the delirious wildnefs of a fever. God is a Jpirit, and they 
that worfoip him muf? worfbip him in fpirit and in truth. Whatever 
is {piritual is difpaffionate. Such is God himfelf, and fuch ought 


to be the worfhip we offer him.’ 


« When once the heart gives itfelf up to blind fanaticifm, we 
eannot tcll to what attempts it may be feduced, or where the 
influences of unreftrained, and (what will almoit always be the 
confequence) of mifdire&ted paffions may lead. us.—When the 
imagination triumphs over reafon, the ceconomy of the mind is 
deftroyed ; and confufion, with infanity in her rear, approaches, 
and ufurps the empire of the foul. 

* May every miniftring fpirit of heaven guard the peace of 
my Conftantia! May her piety be uniformly rational and calm! 
May the incenfe of her devotion rife from the altar of reafon, 
the voluntary facrifice of gratitude! May the ever know whom 
foe aorfoips, and remember that an intellectual Being requireth 
an intellectual adoration! In every a of worhhip, arid in every 
point of duty, may fhe be conftantly fupported and dire&ed by 
the pure and peaceable Spirit of truth! By that Spirit may fhe 
be enlightened to difcern thofe finer relations that exift between 
the Creator and the creature, undiftinguifhed by the eye of hu- 
man intelligence, and learn from thence not only what is due, 
but what is acceptable to God. Under every circumftance of 
life may fhe be happy in eafe, or contented in refignation; and 
when the fhort thread of life is fpun, when fhe enters upon 
the inheritance of immortality, may fhe receive the fulnefs of 
thofe bleflings which iInFiniTE BENEVOLENCE has in referve for 
thofe that honour him.’ 


What 
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What Mr. Langhorne has in thefe letters obferved, concern- 
ing prayer, is extremely juft and fenfible, more particularly 
where he affirms with the greateft truth, that * with regard to 
the fpirit and manner wherewith we ought to approach the 
eternal Providence, we cannot be too attentive to fo important a 
circumftance. We fhould endeavour, as much as poflible, to be 
ferene and recolle&ted. Before we addrefs that Alanghty Be- 
ing, we fhould meditate a moment on his fublime perfedctions, 
and fill our minds with the idea of his glorious attributes. But 
rather let us contemplate him in his benevolent, than in bis ju- 
ridical capacity. We ought indeed never to be without the idea 
of the latter, but the firft fhould always‘have the leading influ- 
ence on our minds. Our heavenly Father treateth us not as 
fervants, but as fons ; our acts of obedience, therefore, to hin 
fhould be purely filial.’ 

‘ How brief,’ (fays Mr. Langhorne, in the chara€ter of Theo- 
dofius) ‘is that temporary form of prayer which our Saviour 
taught his difciples! Does that form contain one fuperfluous 
word, or one mere collateral or unimportant thought? 1s the 
imagination indulged in vain defcriptions, or are the paflions 
rouzed to eager imprecations? As if the divine author of it had 
forefeen the idle prolixity of thofe ranting prayers which fhould 
be ufed in future ages of the church, he has in the above men- 
tioned form been remarkably concife. There is not, perhaps, 
in any language, an inftance of compofition where fo much is 
exprefied in fo few words.’ 

The reader will find more on this important fubje& in the 
ninth letter, written with equal truth and judgment. 

The beft letter in this colleétion is perhaps the eleventh. As 
it is not a very long one, we fhall give the whole of it to our 
readers. 


Theodofius so Conftantia. 


« Amiable tendernefs! Dear Conftantia! fet your heart at 
eafe. Exert your reafon ; tax your fortitude; call forth the 
hobler faculties of your mind, and charge them to dffert thcir 
empire over the wayward paflions. 

‘While we are in this ftate of being, we muf? encounter dif- 
ficulties, and ftruggle with uncafinefs. The heart will often be 
diffatisficd we know not why, and reafon wiil itand an idle !pec- 
tator, as if uncon{cious of its power. In fuch cafes it ought to 
be awakened from its lethargy, and reminded of the taf to 
which it is appointed, It fhould be informed of the high office 
it bears in the oeconomy of the foul, and be made acquainted 
with the infidious vigilance of its eneiies. 

* Dut 
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* But while we languifh under the uneafinefs of difcontetit, 
we cannot take a more effe€tual method to recover our peace; 
than to confider the infignificancy of every paflion that centers; 
and purfuit that terminates here. Suppofe our earthly aims 
were direéted to their objeét by the favouring gale of fortune § 
fuppofe our purfuits fhould be crowned with all the fuccefs that 
flattering hope affigns them, yet—vain, changeable, and impo- 
tent as we are, the fuccefs would not be worth a moment’s tri« 
umph. While the heart turns upon an earthly axis, like the 
perifhable ball that it loves, it will be varioufly affe€ted by outs 
ward influences. Sometimes it will bear the fruits of gladnefs, 
and fometimes be the barren defert of melancholy; one while, 
it will be exhilarated by the funthine of pleafure, and again it 
will languifh in the gloom of difcontent. The caufe of this is, 
not only that the human heart is in itfelf changeable and un- 
certain, deriving its fenfations from conftitutional influences, 
but that the objets, if they are earthly obje&ss on which it 
depends for happinefs, are liable to variation and decay. 

* Hence arifes the fuperiority of religious views. When ouf 
hopes of happinefs are fixed on one certain event; one event 
which, though remote, cannot be altered by mortal contingen- 
cies, the heart has an invariable foundation whereon it may reft. 
Without this refting place, we fhould be tefed to and fro with 
every wind of fortune, the fport of chance, and the dupes of ex- 
peatation. ‘To this immoveable anchor of the foul religion di- 
reéts us in the hopes of immortality. We know from the un- 
erring word of divine revelation that we fhall exift in another 
ftate of being, after the diffolution of this; and we are confirm: 
ed by every benevolent purpofe of providence in the belief that 
our future exiftence fhall be infinitely happy. In this glorious 
hope the interefts of a temporary life are fwallowed up and 
loft. This hope, like the ferpent of Mofes, devours the mock- 
phantoms which are created by the magic of this worlds and at 
once fhews the vanity of every earthly purfuit. 

‘ Compared with this profpe&t, my Conftantia, how poor, 
how barren; would every fcene of mortal happinefs appear ! 
How defpicable at the beft—yet how liable to be deftroyed by. 
every ftorm of adverfity! For, are we not expofed to a thou- 
fand accidents, the moft trifling of which may be fufficient to 
break a fcheme of felicity ? Let us confider thofe conditions that 
are almoft univerfally defired, the dignity of the great, and the 
affluence of the rich. Are thefe above the reach of misfortune ? 
Are they exempt from the importunities of eare ? Greatnefs is 
but the objeé of impertinence and envy, and riches. create-more 
wants thaa they are able to gratify, Should then our —— 
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fead to thefe, we fhould unavéidably be difappointed. The ac- 
guifition might for a while footh our vanity, but we fhoutd foon 
figh for the eafe of otfcurity, and envy the content of thofe 
whom pride would call our vaffals. : 

‘ If wealth or prandetr then cannot afford us happinefs, 
where fhall we feek it? Ts it to be found in the cell of the 
hermit? or does it watch by rhe tapér of folitary learning ? 
Loves it the fociety of laughing mirth? or does it affe& the 
penfive pleafures of meditation ? Ts it only genuine in the cor- 
diality of friendfhip, or in the lafting tendernefs of married love ? 
Alas! my Conftantia, this train of alternatives will not do, 
Should we fly from the troubles of fociety to fonie Tonely hermi- 
tape, we fhould foon figh for the amufements of the world we 
had quarrelled with. ‘The ftrongeft mind could not lofig fup- 
port the burthen of uncdmmonicated thought, and the firmeft 
heart would languish in the ftagnation of melancholy. 

‘ Afk the folitary fcholar, if ever, it his learned refearches, be 
beheld the retreat of happinefs—Amufement is all that he will 
pretend to—Amufement! in queft of which the a&tive powers of 
the mind are frequently worn.out, the uhderftatiding enervated 
by the affiduity of attention, and the memory over-burthened 
with uneffential ideas. 

‘ Yet, poflibly, happinefs may mingle with fociety, and fwell 
the acclamations of feftive mirth. No——the joy that dwells 
there cannot be called happinefs ; for the noife of mirth will 
vanifh with the echo of the evening,’ and even in laiighrer the 
heart is fad. \f we are able to diftinguith the ‘clegatice of con- 
verfation, we fhall often be difgufted with the arrogante of 
pride, or the impertinence of folly; and if not, we may be 
amufed indeed with the noife, but can never tafte the pleafures 
of fociety. ° 

‘ As little reafon have we to hope for lafting happitiefs from 
the engagements of friendfhip, or of Tove. The cUndition of 
human life is at beft fo uncertain; that it is even dangerous to 
form any conneétions that are dear. ‘The tendernefs of léve, 
my Conftantia, opens the heart to many fufferings, to man 
painful apprehenfions for the health and fafety of its objedt, and 
many uneafy fenfations both from real and imaginary caufes. 
It was from this conviétion I told you, in the letter wherein I 
firft difcovered myfelf to you, “that the love we had for one- 
anothér will make us more happy in its difappointment, than ie 
could have done in its fuccefs.” . 

‘ For want of a better remedy to thefe evils, the wifdom of 
ancient philofophy teacheth us to bid a brave defiarice td the 
affaults of pleafure and of pain. This precept it ues with 
tiaremitting aufterity ; without making any allowance for parfi- 
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cular tempers or circumftances ; without inftru€ing us how t@ 

behave to the folicitations of joy or pleafure; how to defend the 

heart from the inroads of forrow, or to guard againft the unfeen 
itratagems of diftre(s. 

¢ But the religion of a Chriftian affords a nobler and a fafer 

refuge. With the exalted hopes that this prefents io us, the 
Jufferings of the prefent time are not worthy to be compared. In thofe 
glorious hopes let us bury every anxious thought, the uneafinefs 
of difcontent, and the folicitude of care. Let us not fink under 
our light affliGions, which are but fora moment. A very few 
years, perhaps a few months or days, may bring us into that 
ftate of being, where care and mifery perplex no more. Though 
ewe have now our bed in darknefs, and our pillow on the thorn, yet the 
time draweth nigh when we fhall tafte of life without anguith, 

and enjoy the light without ditterne/s of foul. The night is far 
Spent, my Conftantia, the day is at hand; let us therefore gird up the 

loins of our mind, and be fober—no longer diffipated, or difturbed 

with the troubles of this world. We are hourly hafting to that 

fcene of exiftence, where the wicked ceafe from troubling, and where 

the weary are at refit; where hope fhall no more be pained with 

difappointment, and where the diftreffes of time are forgot in the 
joys of eternity. 

* Francis.’ 


Our readers will perceive by the above quotations, that thefe 
letters are both entertaining and inftructive ; we heartily con- 
gratulate Mr. Langhorne on his fuccefs in this {pecies of writing, 
for which his excellent talents feem peculiarly adapted. 





——~— 


Art. IV. Jerufalem delivered; An Heroie Poem : Tranflated from 
the Italian of Totquato Taffo, dy John Hoole. In tavo Vols, 
8vo. Pr.it2zs. Dodfley. 


Bout a century ago, the tranflator of an epic poem has 

been often known to divide fame with the poet. The 
appearance of fuch a tranflation would then have thrown the 
whole republic of letters into a ferment, all ready either to 
expofe its defects, or compliment its arrival. At prefent the 
ftate of letters is very different ; we have of late feen many 
tranflations of merit treated with utter neglect, appearing with- 
out praife, and finking without cenfure. 

Under thefe difadvantages attending tranflations in general, it 
muft furely have been an hardy undertaking to fall upon fo 
difficult a performance as that of Taffo in particular, Thé 
Jength of a poem confifting of fourteen or fifteen thoufand lines 

would 
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would have’ beep an infurmountable objection to fume ; and 
that peculiar merit which it derives from the happinefs of expref- 
fion rather than the f{trength of fentiment might ftill more deter 
others. It was prébably upon this account that while we have 
had fo many entire tranflations of other lefs celebrated poets, 
we have hitherto had but one of Taffo, namely, that which 
was done by Fairfax. This was written at a time when our 
language was forming, and before it was yet decided, which 
was the true meafure of Englifh heroic verfe. The ftyle is anti- 
quated, and the ftanza unharmonious ; it is therefore now con- 
fulted rather from motives of curiofity than amufement, and 
fuch as have affiduity enough to read it through may _per- 
haps with as little trouble become capable of underfianding 
the original. 

Since that appeared we have had many detached parts of this 
poet turned into Englifh; but no perfon till now has had abili- 
ties or perfeverance to go through the whole. Their endeavours 
rather raifed our wifhes than fatisfied our curiofity. The prefent 
tranflator, Mr. Hoole, has therefore the merit of at laft having 
accomplithed a very difficult undertaking, which Fairfax’s di- 
minifhing reputation, and Taffo’s encreafing fame, has long 
rendered defirable. 

Taffo’s ftanza has often been objected to him as a blemith, 
being a movement utterly incompatible with the dignity of the 
epic mufe; and in which the fenfe, by being confined to a fet 
number of lines, often becomes too diffule, or too fhort. His 
modern tranflator has therefore judicioufly avoided this defect, 
and funk the Italian ftanza into our hergic verfe. It is remark- 
able enough, however, that he is often, more faithful to his ori- 
ginal than Fairfax. 

But being exa&é to his original is by no means the tranflator’s 
only merit, and though now and then a weak verfe or a bad 
rhyme may occur, yet if we confider the extent of fuch an under- 
taking, we muft not be offended, efpecially as in thefe refpects 
he has but tco often the fanction of fimilar defe&ts-in the ori- 
ginal to palliate his own, Yet, upon fome occafions, he departs 
from his original, when it is likely to lead him into erroneous 
imitation. When the Italian poet is too diffufe, and fports in 
trifling repetition, the tranflator ventures to comprefs his fenfe, 
and thus ftrikes the thought with a bolder impreflion. 

Yet we fhould not attempt a parallel, nor, to raife the pre- 
fent work, undervalue any beauties in the original, which no 
tranflation can exceed, and which the moft afpiring muft only 
wifh to illuftrate. Taffo was ever the favourite of thofe who 
judged not by rule but by their feelings. Gay, luxuriant, and 
various, he leads us through the whole circle of imaginatton. 

Vou. XVJ. July 1763, C Fioay 
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From the field of laughter to the thepherd’s peaceful cottage, 
from the enchanter’s cave to gardens of unending beauty, from 
the placid dreams of the holy to the broken flumbers of the 
wicked, from the councils of heaven to the turbulent debates of 
hell. ‘To explain the ftory of Taffo would be utterly fuperflu- 
ous: a fpecimen or two of the tranflation will ferve. Erminia, 
a Mahometan princefs, being in love with Tancred, difguifes 
herfelf in armour, and refolves to ride out of the befieged city 
by night, to vifit her lover ; but falling in with an advanced 
guard of Chriflian foldiers, fhe is obliged to fly, and lofes her- 


felf in a forett, 


‘ Her trembling hand the rein no longer guides, 
And thro’ her veins a chilling terror glides. 
By winding paths her courfer took his flight, 
And bore at length the virgin far from fight. 

‘ As, after long and toilfome chace in vain, 
The panting dogs unwilling quit the plain, — 
If chance the game their eager fearch elude, 
Conceal’d in fhelter of the fav’ring wood : 
So to the camp the Chriftian knights return, 
While rage and fhame in ev'ry vifage burn, 
Still flies the damfel, to her fears refign’d, 
Nor dares to caft a tranfient look behind. 
All night the fled, .and all th’ enfuing day, 
(Her tears and fighs companions of her way) 
But when bright Phoebus from his golden wain 
Had loos’d his fteeds and funk beneath the main ; 
To facred Jordan’s cryftal flood the came, 
There {tay’d her courfe, and refted near his ftream. 
No nourifhment her fainting ftrength renew’d, 
Her woes and tears fupply’d the place of food. 
But fleep, who with oblivious hand can clofe 
Unhappy mortals’ eyes in foft repofe, 
To eafe her grief, his gentle tribute brings, 
And o’er the virgin fpreads his downy wings : 
Yet love ftill breaks her peace with mournful themes, 
And haunts her flumbers with diftra¢ting dreams, 
She fleeps, ’till, joyful at the day’s return, 
‘The feather’d choirs falute the break of morn ; 
?Till rifing Zephyrs whifper thro’ the bow’rs, 
Sport with the ruffled ftream and painted flow’rs : 
Then opes her languid eyes, and views around 
The thepherds’ cots amid the fylvan ground : 
When, ’twixt the river and the wood, fhe hears 
& found, that calls again her fighs and tears. 
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But foon her plaints are ftopp’d by vocal ftrains, 
Mix’d with the rural pipes of fhepherd-fwains : 
She rofe, and faw, beneath the fhady grove, 
An aged fire that ozier bafkets wove ; 

His flocks befide him graz’d the meads along, 
His fons around him, tun’d their ruftic fong. 

‘ Scar’d at th’ unufual gleam of armour bright, 
The harmlefs band were feiz’d with fudden fright ; 
But fair Erminia foon difpels their fears ; 

From her bright face the fhining helm the rears ; 
And undifguis’d her golden hair appears. 

Purfue your gentle tafks with dread unmov’d, 

O happy race! (fhe cry’d) of heav’n belov’d! 
Not to difturb your peace thefe arms I bear, 

Or fright your tuneful notes with founds of war. 
Then thus—O father! ’midft thefe rudealarms, 
When all the country burns with horrid arms, 
What pow’r can here your blifsful feats enfure, 
And keep you from the foldier’s rage fecure? 


‘ To whom the fwain: No dangers here, my fon, 


As yet my kindred or my flock have known. 

And thefe abodes, remov’d to diftance far, 

Have ne’er been ftartled with the din of war. 

Or whether heav’n, with more peculiar grace, 

Defends the thepherds’ inoffenfive race : 

Or, as the thunder fcorns the vale below, 

And fpends its fury on the mountain’s brow ; 

So falls alone the rage of foreign {words 

On fcepter’d princes and on mighty lords. 

No greedy faldiers here for plunder wait, 

Lur’d by our poverty and abject ftate: 

To others abje&; but to me fo dear, 

Nor regal pow’r, nor wealth are worth my care. 

No vain ambitious thoughts my foul moleit, 

No av’rice harbours in my quiet breait! 

From limpid ftreams my draught is well fupply’d, 

I fear no poifon in the wholfome tide. 

My little garden and my flock afford 

Salubrious viandsfor my homely board. 

How little, juitly weigh’d, our life requires ! 

For fimple nature owns but few defires. 

Lo! there my fons, (no menial flaves I keep) 

The faithful guardians of their father’s fheep. 

Thus in the groves I pafs my hours away, 

And fee the goats and ftags around me play 5 
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The fihes thro’ thefe cryftal waters glide, 


And birds, with wings, the yielding air divide. 
There was a time (when eaily youth infpires 
The mind of erring man with vain defires) 
I fcorn’d in lowly vales my flock to feed, 
And from my native foil and country fled. 
At Memphis once I liv’d ; and, highly grac’d, 
Among the monarch’s houfhold-train was plac’d: 
And, the’ the gardens claim’d my cares alone, 
To me the wicked arts of courts were known. 
There long I ftay’d, and irkfome life endur’d, 
Still by ambition’s empty hopes allur’d : 
But when, with flow’ry prime, thofe hopes were fled, 
And all my paffions with my youth were dead, 
Once more I wifh’d to live an humble fwain, 
And figh’d for my forfaken peace again : 
‘Then bade adieu to courts; and, free from ftrife, 
Have fince in woods enjoy’d a blifsful life. 

‘ While thus he fpoke, Erminia filent hung 
In fix’d attention on his pleafing tongue ; 
His fage difcourfes, on her heart imprefs’d, 
Affuae’d the tempeft of her troubled breatt : 
*Till, after various thoughts, the princely maid 
Refolv’d to dwell beneath the lonely thade ; 
At leaft, fo long fequefter’d to refide, 
*Till fortune fhould for her return provide. 

‘ Then to the hoary fwain her fpeech fhe mov’d : 
O happy man! in fortune’s frowns approv’d ; 
If heav’n unenvying view thy peaceful ftate, 
Let pity touch thee for my haplefs fate : 
Ah! deign to take me to your pleafing feat ; 
To me how grateful were this kind retreat! 
Perhaps thefe lonely groves may eafe, in part, 
The mournful burthen of my fwelling heart. 
If gold or jewels can alure thy mind, 
(Thofe idols fo ador’d by human kind!) 
From me thy foul may all its wifhes find. 

‘ Then, while her lovely eyes with forrows flow, 
She half reveals the ftory of her woe : 
The gentle fwain her tale with pity hears, 
Sighs back her grief, and anfwers tears with tears: 
With kindly words confoles th’ afflited fair, 
At once receives her with a father’s care, 
And thence conduéts her to his ancient wife, 
The faithful partner of his humble life. 





‘And 
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¢ And now (her mail unbrac’d) the royal maid 
In ruftic weeds her graceful limbs array’d ; 
But, in her courtly looks and beauteous mien, 
Appear’d no tenant of the fylvan fcene. 
No drefs could veil the luftre of her eyes, 
No outward form her princely air difguife : 
A fecret charm, and dignity innate. 
Each act exalted of her lowly ftate. 
She drives the flock to pafture on the plain, 
And, with her crook, conducts to fold again : 
From the rough teat fhe drew the milky ftream, 
And drain’d the whey, and prefs’d the curdling cream, 
‘ Oft, when beneath fome fhady grove’s retreat 
The flocks are fhelter’d from meridian heat, 
On the fmooth beechen rind the penfive dame 
Carves in a thoufand forms her Tancred’s name : 
Oft on a thoufand plants infcribes her ftate, 
Her dire diftrefs, and love’s difaft’rous fate. 
And when. her eyes her own fad lines perufe, 
A fhow’r of tears her lovely face bedews. : 
Then thus fhe cries—Ye friendly trees! retain 
My ftory’d forrows, and declare my pain: 
Should e’er, beneath your grateful fhade, refide 
Some love-fick youth in true affe&tion try’d ; 
His heart may learn with friendly grief to glow, 
Touch’d by my fad variety of woe! 
So may he Love and Fortune’s rigour blame, 
That thus reward a virgin’s conftant flame. 
If e’er indulgent heav’n vouchfafe to hear 
The tender wifhes of a lover’s pray’r ; 
Ev’n he may haply to thefe dwellings rove, 
Who heeds not now forlorn Erminia’s love ; 
And, cafting on the ground his pitying eyes, 
Where clos’d in earth this breathlefs body lies, 
May to my fuff’rings yield a late return, 
And with a pious tear my fortune mourn. 
Thus, if my life was never doom’d to reft, 
At leaft in death my fpirit fhall be bleft; 
' And my cold afhes fhall the blifs receive, 
Which here relentlefs fate refus’d to give 


As a contraft to this we fhall give the enchanter Ifmeno’s 
conjuration of his obedient demons, which is conceived with 
great fublimity. 

‘ But fcarce confum’d in fmould’ring afhes falls ; 


Th’ enormous pile that fhook the Pagan wails, 
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When other fchemes Ifmeno’s arts compofe 
To fave the ramparts from th’ invading foes. 


He bends his thought to guard the woodland fhade,,. 
From which the Franks their mighty beams convey’d ; 


That thus their engines they no more may rear, 
Nor Sion more the threat’ning fury. fear. 


« Not far from where encamp’d the Chriftian bands, 


*Midft lonely vales an aged foreit ftands:: 

Here, when the day with pureft beams is bright, 
The branches fcarce admit a glimm’ring light ; 
Such as we oft in cloudy fkies furvey, 

When fable eve fucceeds to chearful day. 

But when the fun beneath the earth defcends, 
Here deeper night her dreary veil extends : 
Infernal darknefs feems the fight to fill ! 

And fudden terrors ev’ry bofom chill ! 

No fhepherd bere his flock to pafture drives: 
No village fwain, with lowing herds, arrives : 


No pilgriin dares aproach ; but ftruck with dread 


In diftant profpect fhews the dreary fhade. 
Here, with their minions, midnight hags repair, 
Convey’d on flitting clouds thro’ yielding air : 
The one a dragon’s fiery image bears ; 

And one a goat’s mifhapen likenefs wears. 

And here they celebrate, with impious rite, 

‘The featts profane and orgies of the night. 
‘Thus went the fame: untouch’d the foreft ftood ; 
No hand prefum’d to violate the wood, 

Till now the fearlefs Franks the trees invade, 
From thefe alone their vaft machines they made. 
"lhe fore’rer hither came, the hour he chofe, 
When night around her deepeft filence throws. 
Clofe to his leins he girt his flowing vett, 

‘Then form’d his circle and his figns imprefs’d : 
With one foot bare, within the-magic round 

He ftood, and mutter’d many a potent found. 
Thrice turning to the eaft his face was fhewn ; 
Thrice to the regions of the fetting fun ; 


And thrice he fhook the wand, whofe wond’rous force 


Could from the tomb recall the buried corfe : 
As oft with naked foot the foil he ftruck, 
Then thus aloud with dreadful accents fpoke. 


‘ Hear you! who once by vengeful light’ning driv’n, 


Yell headlong from the ftarry plains of heav’n ! 
Ye pow’rs who guide the ftorms and wintry war, 
‘he wand ying rulers of the middle air! 


And 
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And you, the minifters of endlefs woe, 

To finful fpirits in the fhades below ! 
Inhabitants of hell! your aid I claim, 

And thine, dire monarch of the realms of flame £ 
Attend my will; thefe woods in charge receive : 
To you confign’d each fatal plant I leave, 

As human bodies human fouls contain, 

So you infhrin’d within thefe trees remain. 
Thus fhall the Chriftian fly; at leaft forbear 
To fell this foreft, and your anger fear. 

‘ He faid; and added many an impious fpell, 
Dreadful to hear, and horrible to tell. 

While thus he murmur’d, from the face of night 
‘Th’ affrighted itars withdrew their glitt’ring light, 
The moon, difturb’d, no more her beams reveal’d, 
But wrapt in clouds, her fiiver horns conceal’d. 

‘ Now, fill’d with wrath, he rais’d his voice again 3 

Why are ye thus, ye fiends! invok’d in vain? 
Why this delay ? or do ye wait to hear 
More potent words and accents more fevere ? 
Tho’ long difus’d my mem’ry yet retains 
Each deeper art that ew’ry pow’r conftrains. 
Thefe lips can found that name with terror heard, 
That awful name by ev’ry demon fear’d. 
The name that ftartles hell’s tremendous reign, 
And call’s forth Pluto from his own domain. 
Hear! and attend! —no more th’ enchanter faid, 
The fpell was ended, and the fiends obey’d. 

‘ Unnumber’d fpirits to the grove repair; 

Of thofe that wander thro’ the fields of air; 

Of thofe that deep in earth’s foundations lie, 

In feats far diftant from the chearful fky. 

Still in their mind they bear the high command 
That late from fields of fight their hoft reftrain’d, 
Yet each compell’d the direful charge receives, 
Invades the trunks or lurks beneath the leaves.’ 












































We fhall give but one fpecimen more from the laft book 3 
merely to thew, that the fatigue of fo long an undertaking has 
not abated the fire cither of the poet or his tranflator. 


‘ He faid, and ceas’d; for nearer now was feen 
Th’ advancing pow’rs, and {mall the fpace between. 
Now front to front, in dreadful paufe they fland, 
Burn for the fight, and only wait command. 

The ftreaming banners to the wind are fpread, 
The plumage nods on ey’ry crefted head ; 
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Arms, velts, devices catch the funny rays, 

And fteel and gold with mingled fplendour blaze ! 
Each f{pa¢ious hoft on either fide appears * 

A fteely wood, a grove of waving fpears. 

They bend their bows, in rett their lances take, 
They whirl their flings, their ready jav’lins fhake. 
Each gen’rous iteed to meet the fight afpires, 

And feconds, with his own, his mafter’s fires ; 

He neighs, he foams, he paws the ground beneath, 
And fmoke and flame his {welling noftrils breathe.’ 


Yet, after all, they who would read Taffo with delight, muft 
not take him thus in detached paflages, but begin regularly, 
give themfelves up entirely to the illufion of the poet, and, for 
a while, allow the imagination to have dominion over proba- 
bility. Whatever the latter may fuffer by this, the former will 
be fure to gain ; and the powers of fancy will be enlarged and 
refined. It has been faid that Spencer has made more poets 
than any other writer, but Spencer himfelf was made a poet by 
Tato. A modern tranflation of this poem was wanting : to 
him, therefore, who cannot enjoy it in the original, we re- 
commend this as the moft pleafing that has yet appeared. Ata 
time when the prefs ferves rather to inflame men’s paflions than 
allay them, we would gladly lead our readers to fcenes of harm- 
lefs pleafure: we would with to turn the public from the fhouts 
of faction to the voice of genius. 

It remains only to be obferved, that the life of Taffo, extra&ted 
from the narrative of his friend Manfo, and prefixed to the 
tranflation, affords more events and viciffitudes, and is there- 
fore more entertaining, than moft lives of men of literature. 





Art. V. The Englith Works of Roger Afcham, Preceptor to Queen 
Elizabeth : Containing, I. A Report of the Affairs of Germany, 
and the Emperor Charles’s Court. JI. Toxophilus, or, The 
School of Shooting. III. The School-mafter, or perfed Way of 
bringing up Youth, ‘lluftrated by the late learned Mr. Upton. JV. 
Letters to Queen Elizabeth and others, now firft publifbed from 
the Manufcripts. With Notes and Objervations, and the Author's 
Life. By James Bennet, Mafer of the Roarding-School a, 
Hoddefden, in Hertfordfhire. gto. Pr. 10s. 64. Dodfley_ 


HIS publication is prefaced by the life of the author, who, 

we find, was born in the year 1515, at Kirby Wifke, (or 
Kirby Wicke) a village near Northallerton in Yorkfhire, of a 
family above the vulgar. His father, John Afcham, was houfe- 
{teward in the family of Scroop. Afcham was maintained and 
educated, according to his biographer, by Anthony Wingfield, 
who, by the bye, we take to be the fame with Sir Anthony 
Wingfield, 
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Wingfield, one of the greateft ftatefmen and minifters of his time, 
and ought to have been mentianed as fuch by our editor, in 
gratitude for his generofity to Afcham ; for he fent him to ftu- 
dy at St. John’s College in Cambridge, jult about the time that 
Greek literature dawned in England. Afcham, in 1534, took a 
batchelor’s degree, though he was bat eighteen years.of age ; 
and a few weeks after, being favoured by Dr. Metcalf, the maf- 
ter, notwithftanding his fufpected attachment to the doétrines of 
the reformation, he was chofen fellow of this college. Young 
as he was, he now began to make a great figuré by his know- 
ledge in the Greek as well as the Latin languages ; and when he 
was but twenty-one years of age, he commenced tutor, and 
made fo great a figure in that capacity, that though as yet 
there was no eftablifhed le€turer in the Greek, yet he was ém- 
ployed and paid as fuch by the univerfity. He likewife, for 
the purity of his Latin ftile, was employed in writing the public 
letters of that body. ‘To thofe accomplifhments he added 
the practice of mufic, and, for the times, a very fine hand of 
writing ; to which, we apprehend, quéen Elizabeth, in ‘part, 
owed her excellency in the fame art, which fhe fometimes prac- 
tifed with great béauty. 

Archery, however, was his favourite amufemént, which very 
unreafonably drew upon him as a learned man, fome reflections 
both by his friends and enemiés. To remove thofe imputations, 
he wrote a treatife which he called ** Toxophilus, the ‘fchcol, 
or partitions, of fhooting ; Contayned in II bookes. Plea- 
faunt for all gentlemen and yomen of Englande. For theyr 
paftime to reade, and profitable for theyr ufeto fclowe both in 
warre and peace.” Though it would feem ridiculous for us to 
recommend this treatife to modern readers, profeffedly fora 
fubje& of ftudy, yet the author difcovers in it a vaft compafs 
both of antient and modern learning, with a no ivean vein 
of humour and knowledge of the world; as will readily 
appear to every learned man who can fpare time to read 
for the purpofes of amufement and curiofity. The editor has 
not at all been unfortunate in his apology for the pains which 
the ingenious gentleman has taken in compofing it, even for na- 
tional and literary ends, when we confider the prodigious ex- 
ploits the Englifh performed by the long-bow, and the great va- 
lue in which archery was held by the ancients. So fond has 
Mr. Afcham been of his fubje&, that he has interwoven in it 
many curious paffages of the ancients, and has, in fa&t, made 
the whole an entire fyftem of archery both ancient and modern. 

We cannot, however, always applaud the editar’s fagacity in. 
the few explanatory notes he has given us upon this treatife. 
Foumards; which are well known to be the large kind of wea. 
ze], 
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zel, he believes to be ftoats. Though Mr. Afcham often makes 
ufe of the word Jef for lofe, yet he doubts whether his author 
did not miftake Chaucer’s meaning of the word lefinges, which . 
ought to fignify lies, rather than lofles, in the following lines, 


‘ Hafardry is a verye mother of lefinges, 
And of deceyte and curfed fweringes.’ 


A learned man who was born almoft 250 years ago can’ 
{fcarcely be fuppofed an incompetent judge of Chaucer’s lan- 
guage, not to mention that his meaning of the word makes 
rather better fenfe than that given us by his editor. Our edi- 
tor is equally unfortunate in other critical notes on our author’s 
language. Afcham, in one of his letters, mentions a ftrange 
bird having a throat well able to fwallow, without grief or 
touch of cref, a white penny-loaf of England. An unlettered 
reader, who knows that cref fignifies the wind-pipe and the 
places adjacent to the breaft, would naturally conclude that the 
expreflion, touch a creft, fignifies, without touching his wind- 
pipe ; but Mr. Bennet’s explanatory note is as follows. ‘ Touch 
a creft I do not underftand; perhaps it may be without touch 
of cruft, without breaking the cruft.? But we fhall now return 
to Mr. Afcham’s life. 

Having a defire to travel, which his poverty did not allow him 
to gratify, Henry VIII. allowed him a penfion of 10]. a year, 
which Mr. Bennet juftly thinks was equal to 100]. at prefent. 
This penfion, which was continued to him by Edward VI. 
placed him above want. He had likewife a penfion from Lee, 
archbifhop of York ; and he now formed many noble, and 
fome royal, perfonages, not only to the knowledge of Greek 
and Latin, but to writing a fine hand. Our editor mentions 
amongft the latter prince Edward, as well as the princefs Eliza- 
beth; and, indeed, tho’ the prince did not write fo well, they 
ieem,' from the form of their letters, to have been infiru&ed by 
the fame mafter. In 1548 Afcham was employed to dire& the 
_ literary ftudies of the princefs Elizabeth ; but, growing tired of 
that employment, he abruptly left her and returned to his col- 
lege. Soon after, he was appointed fecretary to Sir John Mor- 
rifon, who was appointed ambafiador to the German princes. 
He embraced the occafion, attended the embafly, and entered 
into a correfpondence with the learned Sturmius, but never faw 
him. He took this occafion to make a fhort excurfion 
into Italy, and to write a report and difcourfe of the affairs in 
Germany. Upon the death of Edward VJ. to whom, in his 
abfence, he had been appointed Latin fecretary, Afcham, who 
was a profefled Proteftant, would have probably been ruined, 


had he not been protected by Gardiner, bifhop of Winchefter. 
Though 
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Though that prelate was vain, he was far from being unfkilled in 
the learning that diftinguifhed Afcham; and fo extraordinary a 
protection, and his being continued in his poft of Latin fecreta- 
ry to Philip and Mary, with fo confiderable a falary as zo 1. a 
year, gives fome reafon to believe, that Afcham knew how to 
make prudent compliances in point of religion, and that, in his 
principles he was neither a Ridley nor a Latimer ; efpecially as 
during the fame horrid reign, he was favoured and employed by 
cardinal Pole. Under queen Elizabeth, he ftood in a high de- 
gree of favour with the chief men at court: but though he was 
admitted into his former employment of teaching the queen, 
and even to a confiderable degree of familiarity with her, the 
feems never to have raifed his penfion of zo |. a year, though 
he obtained the prebend of Weftwang in the church of York, 
which we fuppofe was avery poor one. In 1563, by the invi- 
tation and encouragement of Sir Edward Sackville, he wrote his 
Schoolmafter, which was fo little fuited to the tafte of the time, 
that he never offered it to the public ; till, after his death, it 
was publifhed, and dedicated to the lord Cecil, by his wife Mar- 
garet, whofe maiden name was Howe, whom he had married in 
queen Mary’s time, which had obliged him to refign his fellow- 
_ fhip. Towards the end of the year 1568, Afcham fell ill of a 
heétic diforder, of which he died, according to Cambden, on 
the 30th of December ; and his funeral fermon was preached by 
the learned Dr. Nowel. 

As to Afcham’s charaéter, which we think our editor has not 
fufficiently canvaffed, it appears to have been a complication of 
inconfiftencies. ‘Though paffionately fond of learning, yet he 
was a dupe to dice and cock-fighting, as appears from Camb- 
den, who had a high opinion of him, and was himfelf one of the 
beft natured men of his age. It appears likewife from the teftimo- 
ny of his cotemporaries, as well as his own, that he was mifera- 
bly involved in law-fuits, which kept him fo low, that even Bu- — 
chanan, in an epigram he addrefled to his memory, touches 
upon his poverty. ’Tis no wonder if a man made up of fuch 
contrarieties did not fhine at the court of queen Elizabeth, who 
was but another name for prudence and oeconomy. 

The publication before us begins with the already mentioned 
Report and Difcourfe on the affairs of Germany, which is ad- 
dreffed to one John Altely. Here the reader will find feveral 
anecdotes concerning the German princes, particularly thofe of 
the houfe of Saxony, which are extremely entertaining, and may 
ferve as excellent notes for a general hiftory of that age and 
country. He likewife gives us fome curious particulars with 
regard to the hiftory of Italy. ‘The following ftory of the duke 
of Saxony, who is called the Landigrave, being made prifones, 


may 
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may give fome fpecimen of our author’s manner, after informing 


him that a marches is a marquis. 
‘ Duke Maurice with Joachim elector of Bradenburge became 


meanes betwixt the lanfgraue and the emperour. Conditions 
both of mercy from the one, and of amendes from the other, 
were drawen out. -Maurice and the marches bound them felues 
fureties to the lanfgraues children, for theyr fathers fafe returne : 
for amongeft the reft of conditions this was one of the chiefeft, 
that he fhould come in no prifon. And fo at Hala in Saxony, 
he came boldly to the emperours prefence, who received him 
not very cherefully, nor gaue him not his hande, which in Ger- 
many is the very token of an affured reconciliation. 

‘ The duke of Alua made the lanfgraue a fupper, and called 
alfo thether duke Maurice, and the marches of Bradenburge, 
where they had great chere: but after fupper it was told duke 
Maurice and the marches that they might depart, for the lanf- 


_ graue muft lodge there that night. 


“On the morrow, they reafoned of the matter wholly to this 
purpofe, that the emperour promifed the lanfgraues perfon 
ought not to be kept. Aunfwere was made that the emperour 
went no farther then conditions led him, which were that he 
fhould not be kept in euerlafting prifon. When I was at Villa- 
cho in Carinthia I aiked,duke Frederickes preacher what were 
the very wordes in Dutch, whereby the lanfgraue agaynift his 
lookyng was kept in prifon. He faid the fallacion was very 
pretty and notable, and tooke his penne and wrote in my booke 
the very wordes wherein the very ~controverfie itode. Duke 
Maurice fayd it was, 

Nicht in einig gefengknes. i. Not in any prifon, The imperi- 
als fayd no, but thus ; 

Nicht in ewig gefingknes. i. Not in euerlafiing prifon. And 
how foon e¢inig may be turned into ewig, not with fcrape of 
knife, but with the leaft dafh of a pen, fo that it fhall neuer be 
perceiued, a man that will proue may eafely fee.’ 

We can fay little in addition to what we have already menti- 
oned of our author’s Toxophilus ; but, by a dedicatory epiftle to 
queen Elizabeth, it appears as if Mr. Afcham had been author 
of works that have not come to our hands. His Schoolmatiter, 
which contains a plan of education in Latin and Greek, is by 
far the moft valuable part of this publication, and is attended 
by the learned notes of Mr. Upton, who publifhed it. Afcham 
here difcovers an intimate acquaintance with the claflics, both 
Greek and Latin, particularly the two great lights of eloquence 
Cicero and Quintilian. His plan of education is noble and hu- 
mane; and in this treatife he takes occafion to introduce us to 
a converfation he had with the celebrated lady Jane Grey, whom 

he 
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he vifited at her father’s country feat in Leicefterfhire,..and 
whom he found reading Plato’s Phedon. The treatment of 
that incomparable lady by her father and mother, the duke and 
duchefs of Suffolk, as fhe related it to Afcham, is fhocking be- 
yond credibility. : 

¢ After falutation (fays he) and dewtie done, with fome other 
taulke, I afked her, why fhe would leefe fuch paftime in the 
parke? Smiling, fhe anfwered me; ‘ I wiffe, all their {port in 
the parke is but a fhadoe to that pleafure that I find in Plato. 
Alas! good folke, they never felt what trewe pleafure ment.” 
«© And howe came you, madame, quoth I, to this deepe know- 
ledge of pleafure ? And what did chieflie allure you unto it, fee- 
inge not many women, but very fewe men, have attained there- 
unto.” * I will tell you, quoth fhe, and tell youa truth, which, 
perchance ye will marvell at. One of the greateft benefites that 
ever God gave me, is, that he fent me fo fharpe and fevere pa- 
rentes, and fo jentle a fcholemafter. For when I am in prefence 
eyther of father or mother; whether I fpeake, keepe filence, fit, 
ftand, or go, eate, drinke, be merie, or fad, be fowyng, playing, 
dauncing, or doing anie thing elfe, I muft do it, as it were, ia 
fuch weight, meafure, and number, even fo perfitlie as God made 
the world, or elfe I am fo fharplie taunted, fo cruellie threaten- 
ed, yea prefentlie, fometimes, with pinches, nippes, and bobbes, 
and other waies, which I will not name for the honor I bear 
them, fo without meafure mifordered, that I thincke myfelf in 
hell, till time come that I muft goto Mr. Elmer ; who teacheth 
me fo jentlie, fo pleafantlie, with fuch fair allurementes to learn- 
inge, that | thinke all the time nothing whiles I am with him. 
And when I am called from him, I fall on weeping, becaufe 
whatfoever I doels, but Jearninge, is full of grief, trouble, feare, 
and whole mifliking unto me.” 

In this treatife likewife, the reader will find no mean infor- 
mation as to the manners of the age, particularly of the younger 
people, and the men of pleafure, and, what we call choice /pirits. 
His charaéters of the antient writers are mafterly, his precepts 
and advices for reading are ftandard-rules, and the moft learned 
imay profit by them; but, after all, the work feems not to have 
been finifhed. Sir John Cheke’s judgment and counfel, which 
our author has inferted for reading Saluft, is very fine; but the 
nature of the whole treatife of the Schoolmafter does not admit 
of our giving any quotations from it. 

Afcham’s works are clofed by what his editor calls Letters to 
queen Elizabeth and others ; with what propriety we cannot 
fay. After a noble Latin epiftle from Afcham to Sturmius, 
we meet with a copy of verfes and a letter of Udall, addrefied 
to his {cholars, with a Latin harangue of Walter Haddon to his 
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pupils. ‘We are then prefented with an oration pronounced by 
Sir Henry Saville before queen Elizabeth, in 1592. The Eng- 
lifh letters of Afcham which follow, are incorreét, and of no 
great confequence. In the main, we think the editor, if he got 
any profit by this publication, has obtained it at a very cheap 
rate. His account of Afcham feems, by his own acknowledge- 
ment, to have been compofed from Graunt’s panegyrical ac- 
count of him ; but we are of opinion, that a diligent fcrutiny of 
libraries and repofitories of learning would bring to life fome 
more interefting particulars than any that have been yet pub- 
lifhed of this ornament of polite literature. 





Art. VI. The Police of France: or, An Account of the Laws and 
Regulations efablifked in that Kingdom, for the Prefervation of 
Peace, and the preventing of Robberies. To which is added, A 
particular Defcription of the Police and Government of the City of 
Paris. 40. Pr. 35. 6d. Owen and Harrifon. 


HE Englifh language can yet hardly be faid to have natu- 
ralized the word Police, which is a plain proof that the 
thing itfelf is but little underftood among us. Of late, indeed, 
we have feen it ufed with great parade, in the narrow and con- 
fined fenfe of thief-catching : whereas it not only includes the 
punifhment of villany, but the maintenance of order, unifor- 
mity, and neatnefs in cities and public buildings, and the regu- 
lating of the loweft clafs of the people, the idle and indigent, in 
fuch a manner as to prevent them from becoming a nuifance 
to fociety ; at leaft this is the fenfe in which it is ufed by our 
neighbours the French; and the meaning given to it in the 
following treatife, which the author tells us, he compofed in 
Paris, a fhort time after the peace of Aix la Chapelle, but delayed 
to publifh, on account of the renewal of hoftilities, by which the 
attention of the legiflature was neceffarily engroffled. The 
work now appears at a very proper time, and fuggefts a great 
many ufeful hints for the better regulating of the internal policy 
of this kingdom ; but whether that fpirit of mifrule which of 
Jate has fo fadly prevailed, to the difhonour of the nation, will 
fuffer any new courfes to be purfued, tending to polifh and 
improve fociety, may be greatly doubted. The good people of 
this country are fo far from being willing to Jearn any ufeful 
leffon from their enemies, that they are even fpitefully peevith 
at being ferved by their friends. 
The author divides his work into five parts, in the firft of 
which he gives usa general view of the feveral jurifdictions eftab- 
. : lihed 
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lifhed in France for the adminiftration of juftice. This account 
is written with feeming accuracy and diftinétnefs ; but it is fo 
minutely circumftantial, that our readers could conceive but a 
very imperfect idea of it from any abitra& we could prefent them 
with. From the whole it would appear, that in France there 
are rather too many retainers to the law; and that the courfe 
of juftice would be more free, if feveral of the inferior and in- 
termediate courts were abolifhed. ‘The author affigns the rea- 
fons of the multiplicity of thefe courts, and the bad effects of 
them, in the following paragraph. 

‘ Thefe judicial offices, as well as the other employments in 

France, having been formerly purchafed of the crown, and 
erected en titre d’office, are venal, hereditary, and affignable ; the 
king regranting them to the perfon petitioning to be admitted, 
if qualified, upoa confideration of a fine, in proportion to the 
original purchafe money, called the finance of the office, and 
paid on every new admiffion, whether it be by inheritance, or 
affignment. The fums thus advanced make no inconfiderable 
fund for the public revenues, under the title of the parties ca- 
Juelles: but the falaries annexed to thefe offices, many of them 
‘fuperfluous, conftitute a heavy part of the national debt of the 
kingdom.’ 

In the fecond part we have an account of the eftablifhment of 
the marechauffée in each province in France for the prefervation 
of the peace, and the preventing of robberies on the highways. 
This eftablifhment, the author tells us, owes its origin to the 
court of the conftable and marfhals of France, ereéted in 1356, 
to take cognizance of all crimes committed by men at arms, or 
foldiers in the king’s fervice, either in the field or garrifon, or in 
going thither, or returning from thence. In time, the compe- 
tency of that court was extended to take cognizance of all pub- 
lic difturbances by force of arms, and of all affaults, robberies, 
and murders, committed on the highways, even by perfons not 
enlifted in the military fervice. But as the eftablifhment was 
rendered alinolt totally ineffetual from the multiplicity of of- 
ficers, and the contefts among them for precedence, Lewis 
XV. in the year 1720, new-modelled the inftitution, creating 
in every generalité of the kingdom one company of marechauflée, 
to be compofed of a prevot- general, a number of lieutenants, 
affeffors, king’s attornies, and regifters, with exempts, briga- 
diers, and fub-brigadiers, archers, and trumpets. The whole 

_ body of the marechauffée in the thirty generalities, amounts to 
about 3,000 men, and the expence of the whole may be about 
99,3501. fterling. ‘The exempts and the archers are for the 
tneft part veteran troopers,-and are quartered in the feveral 
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towns within their department as near as poffible, at equal dif- 
tances; fo as not to be more than half a day from the one fta- 
tion to the other, from whence it is their duty to fet out every 
day on horfeback. By this means they hold a conftant intel- 
ligence with each other, and can, in a very fhort, time difperfe 
the account of a crime, or the defcription of a criminal, to the 
remoteft corners of the kingdom. But, though it be their 
duty to patrol every day in the year, they appear only now and 
then, which has almoft the fame effe&t as if they were upon 
conftant fervice, for none but themfelves know when they are 
or are not to beuponduty. To incite them to be vigilant and 
active, the king grants them a recompence upon every convic- 
tion of about five pounds; but if the convict be taken by other 
perfons, the like reward is conferred on the apprehenders, and 
paid out of the itoppages from the falaries of the marechauflée. 
When a criminal is apprehended, if his crime be cognizable by 
the prevotal court, he is tried by the prevot general, and fix other 
magiftrates, who judge without appeal and without pardon. 
The author, having defcribed the regulations obferved by the 
marechauflée, and given an account of the jurifdiction of the 
prevotal court, makes the following fenfible remark; ¢ That 
tho’ fuch an eftablifhment be improper for this land of liberty, 
it may, however, be taken into confideration, whether a felec 
body of men might not be appointed in each of our counties, 
under the fame difcipline and ccconomy as the marechauflée 
in France, but fubfervient wholly to the civil power, whofe 
fole duty fhould be to patrole, in the manner above-men- 
tioned, from town to town, in order to prote& the innocent 
travellers from all afiaults or robberies on the highways: and 
alfo to aid the peace. officers, in purfuing and apprehending fuch 
offenders on every public outcry, and condu& them to the com- 
mon gaols to be tried in the ordinary courfe of juftice, fo duly 
adminiftered at the quarter feffions, or by the judges in their 
feveral circuits throughout the kingdom. Such a patrole at leaft 
feems more immediately neceflary in the adjacent parts of our 
great metropolis, in and about which, as in all other capitals, 
affaults and robberies are more frequently committed than 
in the highways at a greater diftance.’ 

In the third part we have an account of the regulations en- 
forced in the city of Paris, for the prefervation of the peace, 
and the preventing of ftreet robberies. The civil government 
of Paris (for the author does not touch upon the military and 
ecclefiaftical) is in general delegated to one of the minifters of 
ftate, who holds his public audience once a week, and decides 


all matters regarding the police of the city without appeal. The 
immediate 
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immediate execution of the laws relative to the prefervation of 
the peace, is, however, transferred to a fubftitute called the 
Lieurenant de Police, who fits every day in his judicial capacity, 
either at his own houfe, or at the Chatelet. This minilter 
may be confidered as an officer of the court and as a magiftrate 
of the city, and has very extenfive powers, and a large {phere of 
duty. He is to be exa& in apprehending all the fulpected ene- 
mies of the government, and (ubfervient to the views of the mi- 
niftry ; as a magiftrate his duty extends to the fuppreffing of all 
tumults, feditions, and diforders, houfes of ill fame,: and un- 
lawful games ; he is to give his directions upon all inundations 
of the river, or accidents by fire; he has the right of vifiting 
fairs, markets, public inns, tippling houfes-and fellers of wine ; 
he has the examination of all printed papers in fingle fleets, 
and confequently a control over the Gazettes, news papers, bal- 
lads, ballad-fingers and hawkers. He likewife prefides at the 
elections of the mafters, wardens, and fyndics, of the feveral 
communities of arts and myfteries; the binding of appreittices ; 
the admitting of perfons to the freedom of companies, the vifita- 
tion of manufaGures, &c. &c, 

For the better accelerating of juftice, and to eafe and affift 
the lieutenant of the police, the city. is divided into twenty quar- 
ters, in each of which is appointed acertain number of commif- 
faries, being in all forty-eight, who are io the nature of juftices 
of peace within their feveral divifions. Befides their cognizance 
of breaches of the peace, and other matters relative to that, they 
keep akind of regiftry-office of all the public hotels and lodging 
houfes within their diftri&, the larfdlords of which are obliged 
to give in the names and qualities of every lodger, upon his firft 
arrival, and immediate notice when he departs. Thefe com- 
miffaries likewife affift the lieutenant in his civil jurifdiction, and 
as it is one branch of his duty to take. the:probate of all wills, 
they examine the inventories that are made by all executors and 
adminiftrators. As ailiftants to the commiffaries twenty inferi- 
or officers are appointed, called Infpedtors of the Police, and be- 
low thefe are fifty other officers called Exempts de Police,’ who 
dire& the coachmen in the ftreets to back or give way upon any 
ftop, oblige the drivers of carts to walk clofe to the head of their 
horfes, take up ballad-fingers who fing unliceafed fongs, feize 
unruly people in the ftreet, and difperfe themfelves in the 
churches and public gardens, and at the feveral play-houfes for 
the fame purpofe. Below the exempts de’ police is the company 
of archers, one hundred in number, who patrole the ftreets~in 
the day-time, in brigades of ten men each, and take up all va- 
gabonds, loofe women, and idle beggars, who are conduéted to 
the general Work-houfe. Part of the Guet a Cheval, or horfe- 
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guard, likewife patrole the ftreets in the day-time, and anothér’ 
partat night. The guet a pied, or foot-guard, confifting of 
four hundred men, are likewife on duty both day and night. 
Thefe are diftributed into eighteen guard-rooms, built im differ- 
ent parts of the city, where they remain all the day, with a‘cen- 
tinel at the door. ‘The night-watch in general, both of horfe 
and foot, are never to remain, more than one hour in a place, 
and their {tations are changed every night. The criminals are 
carried to the prifons of the city, but, when capitally conviéted,. 
if not in prevotal cafes, they have a right of appeat to the parlia- 
ment of Paris. 

Part fourth of this work contains a farther account of the po~ 
lice and government of the city of Paris with regard to the 
maintenance of the poor; the fupport of the hofpirals; the fup- 
ply of provifions; the preventing of fires; the regulating of tlie 
public companies, and the paving, cleaning and lighting of the 
ftreets. In the year 1640, the number of {trolling beggars about 
the fireets of Parts, were computed to amount to no lefs than 
forty thoufand, without fettlement, maintenance, or lodging, 
ntany of them cohabiting together without marriage, and all 
continuing in an habitual courfe of every kind of vice. In order 
to remove fo great a fcandal and grievance, fome perfons of 
eminence propofed a general work-houfe, or hofpital ; which 
propofal was at firft looked upon as chimerical, but, after much 
oppofition, aftually took place in the year r656, when an edi&t 
was publifhed, regulating the form of adminiftration of fuch an 
hofpital, and afligning certain revenues for its fupport, both 
which our autlior particularizes in a diftin&é manner, The 
edict no fooner took place, than the ftreets were cleared of beg- 
gars, not, however by all of them retiring into the work-houfes. 
Only one eighth-part of them, or 500¢, fubmitted to go into thie 
hofpitals; the reft either betook themfelves to induftry, or fled 
into the country. The number in the work-houfes and hofpitals 
at prefent amount to 12,868, including foundlings and charity 
children, The author has many judicious refleGtions on the ma- 
nagement of the hofpital for foundlings, and for fick and maim- 
ed, and on the inttitution of the work-houfes in general, which 
we cannot afford room to particularize. We cannot, however, 
help remarking, that from {tated accounts printed by authority, 
it appears, that one-fifth of the children born in Paris are ferit 
tothe foundling hofpital, and ene-third of the people who die at 
Paris die in an hofpital. What'a miferable idea does this give 
us of that proud, vain, and luxurious capital? ‘There is fuch @ 
thing as being righteous over-much; and here we have a plain 
proof, that public policy may fruftrate its own purpofe, by in- 
terfering too much with what feems to be left by nature to the 
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tare of itidividuals, namely, the rearing of infants, and the tend- 
ing of the fick. Here another remarkable fa& is worth attend- 
ing to, That, notwithftanding the general hofpital at Paris, and 
eftablifhments of the fame kind in all the great cities and towns 
throughout the kingdom, there is at prefent an. univerfal com- 
plaint in France of the increafe of vagrants, and of the multipli- 
city of poor unprovided for. We cannot, however, agree with 
the author, who feems to lay the fault to the nature of the efta- 
blifiment. He himfelfafligns a much better reafon for. it, that 
while the numbers to be coafined are unlimited, there is Gnly 
a limited revenue to fupport them. A remedy for this is cer- 
mainly notimpraéticable; and when the vagrants were once fen- 
fible that they could be controled, they would again difappear, 
as upon.the firft inftitution of the hofpital. 

The author next proceeds to an accurate detail of the magi- 
ftracy of the city; and of the funétions of the different magt- 
ftrates ; of their attention to fupply the city with provifions; fire- 
wood and water, 2dds a few obfervations on the care that is 
taken at Paris to prevent any accidents by-fire } gives the regu- 
lations for keeping the ftreets in repair, and inferts the fub- 
ftance of the laft leafe with the paving contraétors; by which 
it appears that the paviours furnifh materials, and lay the ftones 
at the rate of 4s. 6d. the fuperficial fathom. ‘The author is 
here guilty of a fmall miftake in reckoning that; as one part in 
nine of thé work is new every yeat, the whole pavement of the 
city is new in the fpace of nine yeats. ‘That could not happen 
unlefs one ninth of the pavement of the whole city was new laid 
every year; which is not the cafe, as by the terms of the con- 
tract only 55,000 fuperficial fathoms, are to be annually new 
laid. The reft of this fection is employed in defcribing the 
manner in which the ftreets are cleaned and lighted, and in enu- 
merating fhe expencé of thefe two articles. 

The author in this part likewife gives us the pri¢e of the 
chief neceffaries, as they were fold at the common markets at 
Paris in 17¢4, which we fhall infert for the fake of our readers 
who chufe to make a comparison of the value of thefe articles 
in Paris and London. 

livres. foals. 
© Wheat per fetier * — —- 25 
Rye ditto - . : “4—— 

















* A fetier of wheat or rye, Paris meafure, contains 12 buthels, 
and a buthel weighs 20 pounds ; fo that a fetier is 240 pounds. 
A quarter of corn, London meafure, contains 8 buthels, and @ 
bufhel weighs 60 pounds; fo that a quarter is 480 pounds ; 
confequently a quarter of corn, London meafure, is equal to 
two fetiers, Paris meafure. Dz Oats 
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20 —_— + 


Oats per fetier * 





Hay per load + —- —— — 44—— 
Bread, firft fort, per Ib. -——— — —— £4 
Ditto, fecond —- —_ —— 3 
Beef, per |b. -—— -- —-— =<—— ama § 
Veal ditto —_——- —- — —— of 
Mutton ditto —— — am «pcm _§ 
Gale ditto, sm mews ee cet me ee EE 
Fire-wood, in billets called bois de compte, fitty- i 

eae is — $$ 

twoin eachload, — — —— — — 

Ditto fold per meafure — —-— —— 7—12 
Faggots per hundred — —— —— ———~. 12)'— 10’ 


The fifth and laf part of this work contains remarks on the 
-extent and circumference both of London and Paris; the num- 
ber of their inhabitants, and the neceffity of circumfcribing the 
boundaries of each ; concluding with an eftimate of the expence 
of the police of Paris. According to our author, London is by 
-much the larger city of the two. 

¢ But although London is by much the larger of the two, and 
may claim feveral fuperior advantages with regard to the wide- 
nefs of the ftreets, and conveniencies of the foot paflengers, yet 
Paris has by much the neater and more agreeable appearance ; 
and the pafiages for thofe who go in coaches, are infinitely 
more eafy. and.commodious; and its environs, if not more beau- 
tiful by nature, are certainly more magnificent by art.’ 

He gives us two computations of the number of inhabitants in 
Paris, by one of which they amount to 580,000, and by the 
other to only 492,000; confequently, if the accounts we have 
of the number of fouls in London be any way exaét, it greatly 
exceeds the former, not only in extent but in number of people. 
‘But, inftead of attributing any glory either to London or Paris, 
on account of the greatnefs of their circumference, or the num- 
ber of their inhabitants, the author judicioufly obferves, that 
we ought rather to determine that both are too large. This is 
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- * © A fetier of oats, Paris meafure, contains 24 bufhels, fo 
called; though in fact, each contains only -half a buthel, wheat 
~meafure. One of thefe half bufhels contains 4 picotins, and each 
picotin 2 litrons, ‘To reduce this to London meafure, we may 
compute 2 /itrons to make ene quartern, and 4 picotins to make 

one peck, &c. . 
+ A load of hay at Paris confilts of 100 dortes or truffles. Each 

‘Jotte mult weigh 12 pounds,’ 
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moft apparently true with regard to London, which of late 
years has been crouded with luxurious idlers, who, for the 
fake of having a houfe in the capital, are fuffering their man- 
fion-houfes to tumble to ruins in the country. It is not by 
eftates arifing from ground-rents that the wealth of a nation is 
improved, but by eftates raifed by the cultivation of the land; 
and revenues of the former kind are often prejudicial to thofe of 
the latter. Having already enlarged too much on this article, 
we fhall conclude with prefenting our. readers with the expences 
of the police of Paris. : 





‘ Expences of the Potice. ae 

‘ To falaries of the infpeCtors of the pene | 
10,000 livres —_ — — 437 10 
ar of ” iss of the polies, shades 798 8 


To ditto of the archers, 41,975 livres —— 1836 
To the pay of the guet of horfe, namely, 

160 troopers at 3 livres, and 40 briga- 

ciers at 4 livres 10 fols per day ; in all zoo 19539 7 

men, 240900 livres 
To ditto of the guet of foot, 306 private, at 

15 fols, 57 corporals at 18 fols, 37 ferjeants 

at 20 fols pe day each; in all 400 men, 5154 14 

117822 livres 


























Tothe public paviour, as per contract, 2gs000 
bieréy. , f -— m i 12906") © 
To the fcavengers, as per contra&, z40000 
livres ‘ — : -——~ 4 t S® 1:58 
To the lanthorn lighters, as per ‘contract,) . 
. 1325. @ 
300000 livres — — — i 
552296 19° 





Upon the whole, the treatife before us does not belie its ti- 
tle ; it abounds with many judicious refletions, aNd is written 
with accuracy and elegance. We cannot, however, omit ftig- 
matizing the vulgarifm of /ay for, 4y, which of late, to our great 
furprize, has crept into the works of fome authors of note, 
though with the fame propriety the word rai/e might be ufed 
for rife, 
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Aer. VII. Fhe Death of Adam. A Tragedy. In Three Aas. From 
the German of Mr. Klopftock. 8ve. Pr.1s. 6d. Becket 
and De Hondt. 


Ome modern Englifh and French writers have been very fe- 
vere on our neighbours the Germans, and have not feru- 
pled to brand them with the names of heavy, dull, phlegmatic 
compilers, without tafte, fpirit, or genius, as defcendsnts of the 
antient Beotians, 


Craffoque fub aére nati. 


A variety of very ingenious and learned performances which 
we have lately feen, fufficiently fhew that fuch’cenfure hath 
more in it of malice than of truth, as the little performance now 
before us would of itfelf abundantly teftify. The Death of 
Adam, by Mr. Klopftock, is, in our opinion, a work of great 
merit ; and, as the tranflator obferves in his preface, fhews the 
author’s intimate acquaintance with the Greek tage, that he 
has improved upon his mafters, and written this piece, not ac- 
cording to the letter, but the fpirit, of thofe great originals. 

The tranflator is of opinion, that this tragedy has a particu- 
lar refemblance with the Oedipus Colonius of Sophocles in fup- 
port of which he quotes feveral lines from Francklin’s tranfla- 
tion of that author, though we muft own we cannot, after all 
that he fays on this occafjon, find out the parallel. 

The dramatis perfone are Adam, Eve, Cain, Selima, Seth, 
Eman, Sunim, the Angel pf Death, and Three Mothers who 
bring their fons to Adam. 

The fame uniform fimplicity which directs the condu& of 
this dramatic poem, animates the ftile, fentiments, and language; 
we fhall not, therefore, enter into a detail of the plot or fable, 
which is of a nature very different from our modern perform- 
ances, but content ourfelves with a few extracts from fome of 
the moft ftriking parts, 

. The firft fpeech of Selima has a kind of paftoral eafe and fim- 
plicity, which will fufficiently recommend it to the lovers of 
pure ai id unadorned nature, 


‘ Hail happy day! facred to wedded love ! 

How pure and calm thines out thy chearful light ! 
What happinefs, furpafiing all the joys 

My childifh years have known, I tafte this day! 
To view the labours of the virgin train 

Which deck my bridal bow’r, our mother Eve 
Haites ail delighted, and with hand maternal 
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Entwines the cluft’ring foliage. _I mean-time 
Come forth to gather fruits of tafte delicious, 
Which I have plac’d upon the tender grafs, 

That fo my brethren and my fifters, from 

‘The nuptial bow’r returning, may relieve 

Their toil with exquifite repaft ; around 

The ready fruits Pve fet the lufcious grape ; 

The fweeteft fhall be Eman’s ; for his tafte 

Alone | pluck’dit, and have ftrew’d it o’er 

With fhelt’ring leaves yet gTift’ning with the dew, 
O happinefs fincere! the virtuous Eman 

‘Deigns to make me his choice; ves Eman loves me, 
When the bright fun fhall flope his weftern courfe 
Beneath th’ horizon, then, for the firft time, 

Shall Adam’s daughters bring their infant fons 
Of three years growth, unto their genial fire, 
That he may blefs them; that holy office done, 
Th’ enraptur’d father, with a heart-felt joy, 

Shall lead us to fhe bow’r, and nuptial bed—’ 















































The grief, tendernefs, and affeftion of. Adam’s children are 
’ pathetically defcribed by our ingenious author, and the horror 
of Adam, on his apprvaching diffolution, finely exprefied. The 
angel of death is introduced in the lait fcene of the firlt a, ad- 
drefiing himfelf to our firft parent. | 


«O man, of earth created, 
Hear thy Creator’s will : before the fun 
Shall to the foreft of the cedars flope 
His courfe declining, ‘‘ Thou fhalr die the death.” 
‘The death which waits thy race, tiall fometimes fal] 
Like fleep upon them ; fometimes be agony 
Diftorting: for thee, thou fhalt die the death, 
At that Jaft moment, thou fhalt furely know 
My near approach; o’er thefe fame rocks my fteps 
Shall thunder; I will thake them horrible 
To their foundations deep; thy faculties 
Of fight fhall all be daz’d.—Thou fhalt fee nought, 
But the huge rock’s convulfive fhake, a noife, 
Like thunder’s crafh, fhall burft. upon thy ear, 
#re the fun reach the foreft of the cedars.’ 


The exa& time of Adam’s death pointed out by the fun’s 
reaching the foreft of the cedars, and the circumftance of the 
angel’s fhaking the rock, at the moment of his diffalution, ‘are 
truly fublime and poetical. We could with the tranflator had 
fubfiiruted fome other word inftead of daz’d, which is a bad 
sontraction for daxz!ed, 
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The following foliloquy of Adam will, we doubt not, be ac- 
ceptable to our readers. 


‘ What is the confli€ then this day I feel ? 

My mis’ry’s at its height, and I am calm. 

O torments, which already I’ve endur’d, 

Can you grow ftronger at approach of death? 

If fo, thou deadly calm, in thy dull fleep 

Wrap all my faculties, chain up my fenfes, 

And, like a vidlim to the altar brought, 

Crown’d with frefh garlands, lead me to the grave. 
O grave, which filence and her filter death 

Inhabit, like a worn-out traveller, 

Thou fhalt receive me to thy cold dank bofom, 
Thence never to returon.—And thou, bleft foul, 
Soul of my child, my Abel, in this hour 
Wander’ft, perhaps, around thy father’s grave-—— 
If thou wert prefent, my beloved fon, 

When God Almighty, in his juft decree, 

Chiarg’d the dread angel to announce-aloud, 

My hour of death: O come before my foul 

When it fhall hover o’er my trembling lips, 

And thefe dim eyes fall fightlefs dark for ever. 

O Abel! Oh, how different thy death 

From mine! all bath’d in blood, thou heav’dft but thrice 
A parting groan, and then thy death was fleep. 


Adam’s refleflions on death, in the fecond a&t, are extremely 
pathetic. 


‘ That curfe, that dreadful curfe which follows me, 
Hiangs o’er ye all; and I, your father, I 

Have pull’dit on ye.-—The juft eternal pow’r, 
Which from the firft created me immortal, 

Placed life and death before me, with free. will 

To chufe.—Fool that | was! I grafp’d at more, 
More than immortal fought to be, and chofe 
Death !—But hark !—What is’t ] hear? the mountains 
Send hideous cries, and echo loud lamentings. 
Diftrefs ftalks o’er the vale beneath. See, fee 
-The father. Sight of horror, fight diftracting ! 
Buries his daughter, and the defperate mother 
For her own fon prepares the grave ;—and there 
Children attend their mother to the tomb.— 
Mark ! how yon widow round the ghaftly corpfe 
Of her lov’d hufband, clings difconfolate ;-—— 
And fee a fitter, with her focial tears, 
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Bedews a hrother’s tomb ;—and there a friend,. 
O’er his balf-felf fcatters the mould’ring duft. 

-The plighted wife, here digs the grave for him 
Her vows were plighted to.—O children, children, 
if ye behold my grave, turn not your eyes, 

Nor o’er my afhes, and my memory, heap | 
Your dreadful curfes:—let rememb’rance rather 
Of this your wretched father, let the fight 
Of this his grave, awaken all your pity.’ 


Adam’s conference with Cain, his parting with Eve, his ad- 
drefs to the three mothers, and feveral other fcenes, have great 
meritin them : but we refer our readers to the performance it- 
felf, which we imagine, if their taftes are not vitiated by the 
artful refinements and tricks of the modern drama, will give 
them great pleafure in the perufal. The tranflator has, in 
moft parts, done juftice to his original, though he has not been 
fo exact with regard to the * meafure of his verfes as might be 
expected. ) 





Art.VIII. The Hiflory of Lady Julia Mandeville. In Tavo Volumes. 
By the Tranflaior of Lady Catelby’s Letters. .zmo. Pr. 65 
Dodiley. : 


HIs hiftory, like thofe of Grandifon, &c. is carried on in 

a feries of letters, each of which, without any introduc- 

tion, fufficiently points out its author. Lady Julia, one of the 
moft amiable young creatures that ever nature formed, is the 
daughter of the earl of Belmont, and heirefs to 16,0001. a 
year. She lives at her father’s noble feat in the country, un- 
der the eye of her.parents, the moft worthy couple in England, 
and is fometimes.vifited by a young gentleman, a relation of 
her own, one Mr. Mandeville, who has all the accomplifhments 
both external and internal that nature and education can give 
* The following verfes, with fome others, are faulty in this © 
particular, having all of them a foot too much or too little. 





‘ Asthine at prefent, nor grief found utterance 
But in half words, and fobbings inarticulate.’ 


‘ Holy facrifice, 1 woyld be alone.’ 

‘ Juft in its fpring of days fhall wither.’ 

‘ Look upon thee, fon, my eyes turn backward.’ 
‘ Spreads an univerfal night before me.’ 


him; 
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him ; but his father is ftill alive, and his fortune but juft faf- 
ficient to fupport him as a gentleman. Mandeville returning 
from his travels, without leaving behind him any of his native 
virtues, conceives, for hisamiable coufin, a high efteem, which 
he at firft flatters himfelf to be but friendfhip, but at lait he 
perceives it to be love. The inequality of their fortune long 
feals up his lips, but he ventures to declare himfelf to the 
young lady. His addreffes are received, and their paffion be- 
comes mutual. His delicacy, however, makes him leave the 
family, on pretence of paying a vifit to a friend; but he makes 
lady Anne Wilmot, who lives in the houfe with lady Julia, his 
confidante. From her correfpondence he learns, that the earl 
intended to beftow his daughter on the heir of an earldom, 
which both of them conclude to be the Jord Melvin, a young 
nobleman juft returned from his travels, and whofe father, the“ 
earl of Rochdale, lived inthe neighbourhood. The violence of 
Mandeville’s paflion induces him to confefs it in a letter to the 
earl of Belmont, and he intrufts the delivery of it to a particu- 
Jar friend, while he himfelf remains incognito at a farm-houfe, 
waiting the event. An accident carries this friend to London, 
and his not hearing from Belmont throws him into the greateft 
perplexities, which he turned into certainties, when he hears 
that every thing-is preparing about lord Melvin’s houfe for a 
magnificent wedding, and fees lord Melvin drive paft, towards 
Belmont houfe, dreft likea bridegroom. Fury and paffion hur- 
ries him after the lord, whom he forces to fight, and he himfelf 
yeceiving a mortal wound, expires fome hours after, but not 
without confeffing that he was the unjuft aggreffor. 

Before he died he underftood, that lord Belmont had fent for 
him to give him the hand of his beloved fulia in marriage. 
This happened from the following motives, befides that of 
Mandeville’s perfonal merit. He was, unknown to any but the 
earl and his father, to be the true heir of the earl’s eflate, and 
had received an education accordingly ; though his good for- 
tune was concealed from him from prudential confiderations, as 
his not receiving the account of the earl’s kind intentions in his 
favour was by accident. His faithful lady Julia furvived him 
but a few days, her furprize and grief being too powerful for 
nature to fupport. 

Such, or fomething like it, is the outline of this performance ; 
but whatever opinion the reader may have of the defign, he 
will find it an original in point of exeeution, efpecially colour- 
ing. Several epifodes,. tending to promote the main fubje¢t, are 
introduced with great. judgement. The charader of lord T. 
a man of fenfe and experience, but fwayed by intereit, and the 
fafhion of defpifing obfeure merit, is drawn with exquifite judge- 
. ment, 
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gcent. We cannot, however, on the whole, help thinking, that’ 
that of lady Anne Wilmot is by far the. greateft ornament of 
the work, and is fupported in her letters with a fpirit and pro- 
priety that is not excelled, if equalled, by any author in this: 
fpecies of writing, and is as follows. 

‘ Lady Anne Wilmot, my father, and myfelf, make up the 
prefent party at Belmont; lady Anne, who without regularity 
of features has that animation which is the foul of beauty, is 
the widow of a very rich country gentleman; if it be juft to 
proftitute the name of gentleman to beings of his order, only 
becaufe they have eftates of which they are ynworthy, and are 
defcended from anceftors whom they difhonour ; who, when 
riding poft through Europe, happened to fee her with her fa- 
ther at Turin; and as fhe was the handfomeft Englifh woman 
there, and the whim of being married juft then feized him,. 
afked her of Lord » who could not refufe his daughter to a 
jointure of three thoufand pounds a year. She returned foon 
to England with her hufhand, where, during four years, the en- 
joyed the happinefs of liftening to the interefting hiftories of the 
chace, and entertaining —fhire hunt at dinner: her flumbers 
broke by the noife of hounds in a morning, and the riotous 
mirth of lefs rational animalsat night. Fortune, however, atlength 
touk pity on her fufferings, and the good {quire overheating 
himfelf at a fox-chace, of which a fever was the confequence, 
left her young and rich, at full liberty to return to the chearful 
haunts of men, with no very high ideas of matrimonial felicity, 
and an abhorrence of a country life, which nothing but her 
friendfhip for lady Belmont could have one moment fufpended. 

‘A great flaw of animal fpirits, and a French education, 
have made her a coquet, though intended by nature for a 
much fuperior character. She is elegant in her drefs, equipage, 
and manner of living, and rather profufe in her expences. I 
had firft the honour of knowing her laft winter at Paris, from 
whence fhe has been returned about fix weeks, three of which 
fhe has paffed at Belmont.’ 

We fhall now give a fpecimen of her. manner in the firft let- 
ter fhe writes to her correfpondent and Jover colonel Belviile, 
whom fhe is paffionately fond of, and intends to marty. 





‘ To Colonel Betrvitte. 


Tuespavy, Belmont. 


«Oh! you have no notion what a reformation : who but 
lady Anne Wilmot at chapel every Sunday? grave, devout, 
attentive; fcarce ftealing a look at the prettieft fellow in the 
world, who fits clofe by me! Yes, you are undone, Pelville:; 
Harry 
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Harry Mandeville, the young, the gay, the lovely Harry Mane: 
deville, in the full bloom of conquering three and twenty, with 
all the fire and fprightlineis of youth, the exquifite fymmetry 
and eafy grace of an Antinous; a countenance open, manly, 
animated; his hair the brighteft chefnut ; his complexion 
brown, flufhed with the rofe of health ; his eyes dark, pene- 
trating, and full of fire, but when be addreffes our fex foftened 
into a fweetnefs which is almoft irrefiftible ; his nofe inclining 
to'the aquiline; his lips full and red, and his teeth of the moft 
pearly whitenefs. 


‘ There, read and die with envy: 
«You with envy, I with love.” 


¢ Fond of me too, but afraid to declare his paffion; refpectful 
—awed by the commanding dignity of my manner—poor dear 
creature, | think I muft unbend a little, hide half the rays of 
my divinity, to encourage fo timid a worfhipper. 

‘ Some flattering tawdry coxcomb, I fuppofe; fome fool 
with a tolerable outfide. 

* No, you never was more miftaken, Bellville: his charms, 
] affure you, are not all external. His underftanding is of the 
moft exalted kind, and has been improved by a very extraordi- 
nary education, in projecting which his father has employed 
much time and thought, and half ruined himfelf by carrying it 
intoexecution. Above all, the Colonel has cultivated in his fon 
an ardent love of independence, not quite fo well fuited to his 
fortune; and a generous, perhaps a romantic, contempt. of 
riches, which moft parents if they had found would have eradi- 
eated with the utmolt care. His heart is warm, noble, liberal, 
benevolent: fincere, and violent in his friendfhips, he is not 
lefs fo, though extremely placable, in. his enmities; fcorning 
difguife, and laying his faults as well as his virtues open to _ 
every eye: rath, romantic, imprudent; haughty to the aflum. 
ing fons of wealth, but to thofe below him, : 


| “* Gentle 
« As zephyr blowing underneath the violet.” 


‘But whither am I running? and where was I when this 
divine creature feduced me from my right path? O, I remem- 
ber, at chapel > it muft be acknowledged: my digreflions are a 
little Pindaric. ‘True, as I was faying, I go conftantly to cha- 
pel. ’Tis ftrange, but this lady Belmont has the moft unac- 
countable way in the world of making it one’s choice to do 
whatever fhe has an inclination one fhould, without feeming to 
defire it. One fees.fo clearly that all fhe-does is right, religion fits 
fo eafy upon her, her ftile of gooduefs is fo becoming, and 
graceful, 
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graceful, that it feems want of tafte and elegance not to endea- 
vour to refemble her. Then my lord too loves to worfhip in 
the beauty of holinefs ; he makes the fine arts fubfervient to 
the nobleft purpofe, and fpends as much op ferving his Creator 
as fome people of his rank do ona kennel of hounds. We 
have every external incitement to devotion; exquifite paint- 
ings, an admirable organ, fine voices, and the moft animated 
reader of prayers in the univerfe. 

¢ Colonel Mandeville, whom I fhould be extremely in hme 
with if his fon was not five and twenty years younger, leaves 
us to-morrow morning, to join his regiment, the -——hhire 
militia : he ferved in the late war with honour, but meeting 
with fome ill ufage from a miniiter on dccount of a vote in 
parliament, he refigned. his commiffion, and gave up his whole 
time to the education of my lovely Harry, whofe tendernefs 
and merit are a full reward for all his generous attention. 

Adieu ! 

If we were difpofed to find fault with this agreeable perform- 
ance, it would be for the author’s introducing any politics at 
all ; though we cannot difown that it is done with great pro- 
priety, and her wheeling us too much about in an eafy chair, 
on the carpet of defcription. In the main, however, the is as 
fentimental as Rouffeau, and as interefting as Richardfon, with- 
out the caprice of the one, or the tediou{nefs of the other.’ We 
cannot recommend the cataftrophe. 





Art. IX. Revelation examined with Candour: or, A Fair Enquiry 
into the Senfe and Ufe of the feveral Revelations expre/sly declared, 
or fufficiently implied, to be given to Mankind frem the Creation, as 
they are found inthe Bible. By a profeffid Friend to.an honeft Free- 
dom pf Thought in Peligiens Enquiries. Vol. lII. 800. Pr. 54- 
Johniton. t 


HE two former volumes of this work were fo well received 

by the public, and the learned author is fo well known, 

that we mention them only to have an opportunity of connea&- 
ing their fubftance with that of the volume before us. Mean 
_ while, we can venture to affure our readers, that it doesnot fail 
fhort of that lively, yet learned, manner in which Dr. Delaney 
knows fo well how to ‘treat the moft important and abftrufe 
fubje&s. It was faid of a great actor, that he could pleafe ever 
the blind and the deaf ; the former by the jultnefS and harmo- 
ny of his fpeaking ; and the latter by the gracefulneft and wa- 
‘riety of his movements. ~The man’ who hunts for entertain- 
ment only, and he who reads-for infirudtion, will .be equally 
pleafed 
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pleafed with the work before us; and every one who reads # 
with that goodnefs of heart without which all reading is always 
unprofitable, and fometimes hurtful, will rife, from it, not more 
delighted than edified, 

The doétor concluded his fecond volume with examining and 
juftifying certain revelations that happened after the flood, viz. 
That of the command given to Abraham to facrifice his fon ; 
the deftruction of Sodom and Gomorrah ; the divine inftitution 
of circumcifion ; the predictions relating to Ifhmael, and the 
confufion of Babel. ‘The volume before us opens with an in- 
troductory difcourfe, in which the author confiders the re« 
lation between the Creator and man ina parental and filial 
fenfe ; and fhews that God, as a Father, affiited the weaknefs; 
and fupplied the wants, of human reafon; and that man, as 
a child, had, in fome fenfe, a right to call upon God for 
revelation. 

The fubje& of the firft volume is then refumed. Our author 
had there proved that, at leait, five revelations were neceflary 
to be made to Adam, in Paradife; 1ft, The nature of animal! 
food; zd, The nature of marriage ;_3d, Of thecreatures; 4th, 
His dominion of them; and, 5th, Language. He then pro- 
ceeds toconfider a fixth revelation then made, viz. That of the 
Sabbath, in the words, ‘* And God bleffed the Seventh Day, and 
hallowed it.” The doétor then anfwers fome objeétions of In- 
tidels to the wifdom and goodnefs of God, , for making man ir- 
regular, erroneous, and prone to evil; and this he does in the 
following plain, but rational and entertaining, manner. 

* That man was made upright, appeareth clearly from the 
character of his Maker; as well as from the firft chapter of Ge- 
nefis, where we are told, that God made him after bis own image : 
—and that he foon fought out inventions, that is, featched to 
find how he could be better than God had made him, appéar- 
eth alfo from the third chapteg of the famié book, where the 
text telleth us, that, upon the ferpent’s tempting Eve to eat of 
the forbidden tree, —— She feeing it a tree to be defired, to make ore 
auije, foe took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave alfo unta ker 
bufoand, with ber, and be did eat. 

‘ This was their firft invention, or device; to become wifer 
than God had made them: and whoever knows any thing of 
the hiftory of the world, cannot but know that they have been 
purfuing their own inventions to the fame end from that day to 
this; always endeavouring to become wifer than God made 


them; not by means of his appointment, but quite the con- 


trary. 
‘ But alas! to what purpofe to argue from the writings 


of Mofes, with men who deny their authority, and ase 
not 
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hot afhamed to turn the hiftory of the fall into rude ridi- 
cule? 

‘ Town, to little purpofe; unlefs they witl be fo gracious, 
and fo polite, as to treat the character of God with as much 
refpeét as they would that of any artift of eminence. 

« Now fuppofe a celebrated connoiffeur fhould produce a 
watch of Tompion’s in a large company, a watch confefledly 
the work of his beft days, and cry out at the fame time, Is this 
your boafted Tompion ! Moft certainly, either this was not his 
work, or there never was a greater bungler.—See here his chef 
@’auvre—Who ever faw a kitchen-jack, made by a common 
blackfmith, that goes worfe? 

« Give me leave to imagine, I hear a plain man, well killed in 
mechanics, make this anfwer. 

‘ Sir, indeed I never had the happinefs of any intimacy with 
Mr. Tompion, but I am well acquainted with his works; and 
I find by infpeing, with a little attention, that this you pro- 
duce hath many marks of his mafterly hand; but I am fatisfi- 
ed, from many clear proofs, from the marks of violence and the 
great defetts I obferve in it, that it is not now as it came from 
him ; and befides, I have heard the hiftory of this watch from a 
ran of great credit, who declares, that the perfon for whom it 
was made, notwithftanding the ftrict caution and charge given 
him, how to condué it, and what carefully to avoid, in relation 
to it, under the fevereft penalty, yet defpifed all the caution and 
charge given him; and put it into the hands, and fubmitted it to 
the direction of its maker’s worft enemy ; who, under the colour 
of greet kindnefs, and a falfe and delufive pretence of endowing 
the fpring with new, and nobler powers, refining the move- 
ments, and making the whole incomparably better than it was 
before, in reality contrived to {poil the work, by deftroying the 
exquifite poife, and mafterly adjuftment of the parts, to one an- 
other; yet pretending to prove, at the fame time,’ by ocular de- 
monftration, (fuch was his dexterity in deceiving) that the means 
he recommended had made a much inferior piece of work, which 
he then produced, much more excellent than ever it had been 
before. Whereas the work he vaunted for his own was in 
truth a mafter-piece of a nobler arttt, very cunningly difguif- 
ed. The confequence was, that from the moment he got it 
into his hands, it hath never gone well, nor was it in any de- 
gree comparable to what it was before; but is, ever fince, fub- 
edt to great errors, ob{truétions, and inequalities. And there- 
fore, I befeech you, let neither the maftery ofthe artift, nor the 
honefty of the relater of this unhappy accident, fuffer in your 
judgement from the fad difordered condition in which you find 


the work at prefent. - | 
‘ The 
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_ € The candid reader will, I hope, do as much honour to the 
{kill of the Divine Artificer (on this occafion), and give as much 
credit to the great hiftorian of the creation and fall of Adam, as 
he would to the apology of this plain mechanic, in defence of 
Mr. Tompion, and I defire no more.’ 

We are next prefented with an Effay on the natural advan- 
tages of the Sabbath, which are confidered as being.two-fold, 
bodily and mental. On this fubje&t we-are of opinion, that the 
doftor has, abftrafedly from the powers of divine revela- 
tion, been very happy in proving the wifdom and humanity of 
. this inftitution upon phyfical, as well as moral, principles. 

The fecond chapter of this volume treats of the bleflings deli- 
, vered to the world through Abraham, in fo agreeable a manner, 
that the reader cannot help wifhing himfelf one of that patri- 
arch’s family ; and wafted back to thofe fields of knowledge, 
and fountains of wifdom, that adorned and fertilized the world 
in the primitive ages. The Doétor has even endeavoured, with 

reat thew of probability, at leaft, to prove Abraham to have 
been the father of letters. He thinks that there can be no 
doubt of Brama, from whom the Bramins take their appellation, 
and Abram are the fame, and that he was the great refervoir of 
human wifdom, which fent forth its duéts through all the na- 


tions of the Eait. 
The third chapter confiders God’s blefling to Abraham as 


/continued to his fon Ifaac. The doétor proves that Ifaac inhe- 


rited the piety of his father, and that the bleffing was continued 
tohim ; and this from four great characters of piety which were 
in common to both, but particularly the faith and piety of 
Ifaac, who, though a young man, in the flower of his age, fube 
mitted to be bound for a facrifice by his father, who was a very 


_old man. In anfwer to the infidel obje€tions to the accounts of 


the divine interpofitions in the affairs of men, our author, with 
great propriety, introduces Socrates in the Phoedo and in Xe- 
nophon as arguing for faith and revelation. He likewife brings 
Maximus Tyrius, who was a follower of Plato, as an advocate 
for the fame doctrines. 

‘ But were,’ continues the Door, ‘ this fire reafoning and 
exalted philofopher fully acquainted with the ideas the Scrip- 
tures give us of this world, and of human life ;—the world a 
wildernefs, and men fojourners and travellers through it: pil- 
grims to a better country; with feas, and rocks, and rivers, — 
deferts, and wilds, and foreits, in their way ; and thefe too in- 
felted by pirates, robbers, and beafts of prey. Would any 
man of common humanity rifgue the life and happinefs of his 
fon, by fending him to traverfe fuch a fcene, alone, as Adam 
was fent into the world, without either guard or guide? Sup- 
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pofe him 25 well informed, and fitted for the work, as fcience 
could make him—Suppoft him well {killed in the pofition of 
the flars, and points of the compafs ; the longitude and latitude of 
places; the extent and temperament of the feveral zones and 
climates, the better to enable him to fhape his courfe, and pro- 
cure his belt conveniencies.—Of what ufe would all this be to 
him, were he left unaided, and undireéed in all other refpects ; 
without fo much as a Mercury or a friendly hand, to point ont 
the way? Nay, were he fupplied with all thefe likewife, doth 
not geography inform us, that men fometimes meet with moft 
intenfe cold under the torrid zone? And, perhaps, future en- 
quiries find equal degrees of heat under the poles, where fome | 
vulcanos are already found. And do not mer fometimes meet 
with interruptions and difappointments, from unforefeen acci- 
dent :—From clouds, and rains, and winds; which either hide; 
or interrupt their ways, or baffle their purfuits. -Would to. 
God that thofe who plead fo loudly for the felf-fufficiency of 
human abilities, would revolve thefe points, with all the can- 
dour and humility that becomes them.’ | 

After this follows an effay attempting to fhew that Socrates 
was a kind of prophet to the Gentiles; and divine in{piration 
not confined to the Jewith nation. All we fhall fay of this 
curious effay is, that, if it fhould fail in convincing, it cannot 
fail of pleafing the reader by the uncommon firiftures it con- 
tains. The thread of facred revelation is then refumed, and 
we think conduéted with great judgment in the couhtindance 
of the divine bleffings to Jacob, and in an examination and de- 
fence of that patriarch’s character and cenduét. The fifth chap- 
ter accounts for the great principles by which God governs the 
animal world, in the ordinary courfé. The Doétor here allow$ 
infting& to be a principle, always direGting rightly, yet, fays he, 
forafmuch 4s it is not all-fufficient, but may fometimes fail of 
its purpofes, we find it often aided by fomething of 4 fuperio¢ 
nature. He then gives us a phyfical account of the fwallows ; 
whofe art in building their neits he thinks ‘ appeareth to be the 
work of another power, more enlarged and enlightened than. 
fimple inftin®, yet aiding and affifting to the attainments of 
its ends.’ 

The author next, both motally and phyfically, juftifies the do- 
minion of man over the brute creation, and Jikewife their de- 
ftru€tion for the human diverfion. He then fhews that man 
himfelf is not wholly exempt from the guardian guide of infting. 
This the Do&or attempts to prove by feveral inftances, which, 
however, we cannot think near fo conclufive as the SToeyn, or 
forge, which means the inftin@ive love of offspring, that Pro- 
vidence hath implanted in parents, {n the fixth chapter the in- 
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genious mannet in which the hiftory and charaéter of Jofeph is 
treated and fupported by authorities, modern as well as ancient, 
exhibits the peculiar art the Doctor has of mixing the utile dulci, 
and marrying inftrution to delight. If we were to recommend 
a defcription of the antiquities of Egypt as they ftand at this 
day, it fhould be our duthor’s fix chapters on this fubje&. It is 
feldom we find the fruits of curiofity rendered fo nobly fubfers 
vient to the proofs of revelation. 

To fpeak our fentiments with freedom ; when the plan of 
this work, as contained i the three volumes, is taken altoge- 
ther, a man mutt be dead to all fenfe of the moral and phyfical 
oeeconomy of the world, not to think that the author has de- 
ferved highly of learning as well as religion. 





Art. X. The Death of Abel. A Sacred Poem. Written originally 
in the German Language. Attempted in the Stile of Milton. 
By the Rev. Thomas Newcombe, M. 4. 8v0. Pr. 3s. Das 
vis and Reymers. 


TPHE German author of the Death of Abel (a performance 
univerfally and defervedly admired) is greatly obliged to 
the ingenious Mr. Newcomb, for this poetical verfion of his 
work. ‘Though the profe tranflation has a great deal of merit, 
as it gives us an exact idea of the defign, fable, and fentiments 
of the original; nothing but poetry could beftow on it that 
warmth of colouring, which is perhaps the moit ftriking beauty 
in all poetical produ€tions. Mr. Newcomb has already (if we 
are not miftaken) fhewn his complete knowledge of Englith 
numbers, by a very elegant verfion of Mr. Harvey’s Meditati- 
ons: the fame harmonious elegance of diétion, and diligent at- 
tention to the original, diftinguifh the performance now before 
us. 
We have fcarce ever read any thing more pleafing than the 
hymn of Abel in the firft book : the following lines are truly 
Miltonic. 


« All nature celebrates the birth of day; 
And breathes to nature’s God a fong of praile ; 
Whofe voice from nothing call’d, whofe goodnefs cheers, 
Feeds, and fupports each creature which he fram’d, 
Join in the fong ye tenants of the grove ; 
Warbling, in grateful notes, fehovah’s praife. 


2 ‘ Ye 














The Death of Abete: 


* Ye dread majeftic lions, learn to pay _ 
Homage to him, who has your voices arm’d 
With wrath and terror! Let thy fongs, oh mdnj 
In the grey twilight, and the morning’s dawn, 

Be firft to celebrate thy Maker’s fame. 

* Oh, let my grateful folitary lays | 
Acceptarice find, and reach thy heavenly throne 
Before each creature elfe; by thee infpir’d, 

While ardent, and tranfported, I allure 
All nature’s fons thy gtory to refound. 

‘ How grand, and how magnificent, thy plans; 
Father of mercies ! Wifdom infinite, 

With goodnefs mixt, is ftamp’d on all thy views. 
Wheree’er I look, with wonder I furvey 

The traces of thy bounty, fhower’d around — 
The éarth, the feas, the all-inclofing fkies, 

All fed and nourifh’d by thy tender care; 

Each ravith’d fenfe sooveying to the foul 
Beauties how exquifite { Great fov’reign power, 
For ever happy in thyfelf, oh fay 

What love, what pity prompted thee to call 
From nothing, from oblivion’s darkfome fhade, 
This gay creation—from his native clay, 

Man, with néw life and vigour to infpire, 

By thee created, only to be bleft. 

‘ Hail, beauteous fmiling morn! in thee I view 
A lively i image of that work divine 
All nature’s wond’rous birth! when, with its beams 
The vapours of the earth the fun removes, 

And drives away night” s dark and low’ring fhades, 
Creation, with reviving luftre, fhines. . 
Th’ Almighty fpeaks—and filence feems to hear 
His awful voice—and from his eye retires. 

¢ Athiscommand unnumber’d creatures {prings 
Emerging from the duft—With eer» wings 
The warbling fongfters croud each tuneful grove, 
Varied with richeft plumes ; each ravifh’d éar; 
And vocal wood, delighted with their ftrains. 

‘ Again the earth its Maker’s fammons hears, 
And fee the heaving clods with breath infpir’d, 
And burfting into life; the new form’d fteed 
O’er the green verdant turf, exulting, bounds, 
Shaking his flowing mane—the forett king, 

The lordly lion, paws the opening ground, 

Impatient from his fides to drive away 

The cumberous earth, which fearful hears his roar. 
E 2 
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¢ What wonders yet unfung !—the mountain teems 
With numerous births, it heaves, it burfts, it moves ; 
While from its opening womb enormous fprings — 
Th’ unwieldy elephant, beneath whofe weight, 
Shook by his feet, the trembling foreft groans. 

‘ Thefe are thy works, Omnipotent ! each morn 
Thy creatures, fummon’d from their conch, awake, 
Replenifh’d with the bounty, which thy hand 
Pours outin rich abundance from thy fky 
On every creature; with their varied fongs 
Of melody, great Power, who chaunt thy praife.’ 








































Ovid’s defcription of the golden age is not, perhaps, more 
poetical than this : 


¢ Thus man was bleft; thus pure his chafte delights ; 
Lavifh the earth her bounteous gifts beftow’d, 
Brac’d his ftrong arm, and fitted him to bear 
The toils of aétive life—what nature crav’d, 
Was what alone he wifh’d; his heaven implor’d 
For nought but health and virtue; difcontent 
And luxury were vices then unknown; 
His breaft not tortur’d yet with wild defires, 
Or dread of future want; which fancy draws 
In dreadful colours. Man then never chofe 
To whelm and bury happinefs beneath 
A load of fplendid miferies and woes ; 
An union then of hearts did firmly bind 
And knit the nuptial tye; no anxious fear, 
No wailing poverty, or pale defpair, 
Nor yet a tyrant parent’s angry frown; 
No low ambition, or the fordid aim 
At wealth, and golden treafures, long detain’d 
The blufhing vitgin from the folding arms 
Of the dear youth, fhe panted to enjoy. 
Thefe, thefe, oh luxury ! we owe to thee.’ 


The dreadful fituation of Cain, after the death of Abel, and 
the joy exprefled by the demon Anamelek, are finely defcribed 
by Mr. Newcomb : but the fineft parts of this excellent poem 


are, in our opinion, the lamentations of Eve and Thirza, over 
the body of Abel. 


« Death has now refcued thee from grief and pain, 
And all life’s miferies, to weep no more 

Thofe fufferings, which thy mournful parents feel. 
Our joy how cordial, could we both lay down 

















The Death of Abel, 


Our forrows in thy grave—Can I reftrain 

The tears a mother fheds, when I recal 

Thy piety and virtue to my mind, 

Thy pure and filial !ove ?—alas, how chang’d? 
A fpe&acle of horror! Oh behold 

The ghaftly body! Where are now thofe fmiles, 
The tender emanations of thy love, 

On thy pleas’d countenance fo lately feen? 

How pale thy cheeks, with blood now cover’d o’er, 
Shed by a brother’s hand !—We now no more 
Hear the feraphic mufic of thy tongue, 

Lifting our fouls toGod 5 no more enjoy 

Thy heavenly converfe, while thy tongue reveal’d 
The foft fenfations of thy guiltlefs heart. 

Thofe eyes now fix’d in death, with what delight, 
How often have] feen’em fhedding tears 

Of gladnefs, when a mother’s lips had breath’d 
Her blefling on thee! Oft was my heart warm’d 
And ravifh’d with a fenfe and rapturd view 

Of all thy godlike virtues’ 





‘Each pleafing fcene, 
Which once infpir’d delight, ferves only now 
‘l’o aggravate my woes—Ye fhady bowers, 
Which now are defolate; imftead of joy, 
You but augment my tears. Methinks I hear 
You call for him, who, in your cool retreats, 
So oft embrac’d me in his raptur’d arms, . 
Each murmuring fountain kindly will enquire, 
Why abfent, my belov’d ?—While I, forlorn, 
Am deftin’d to enjoy his fmiles no more : 
The fhades, the hills, the flreams, and verdant fields, 
All, all to me are hateful, while I view 
His prefence with a fond delight no more 
Who made thofe fcenes delightful 
‘Fancy will ftill prefent him to my eye, 
But, fad diftrefling objec, ah how chang’d ! 
His livid cheeks I trembling fhall behold ; 
His eyes now clos’d in death, his clotted gore, 
And, ah, more frightful ftill, his ghaftly wound ! 
‘ Flow then my tears, for ever let your ftreams 
Bedew thefe cheeks—What dignity appear’d 
Once in thofe faded looks! what lively charms 
Of foft perfuafion from thofe lips were breath’d, 
Now frozen up by death ?—Each beauty fmil’d, 
Each mild and winning grace how lately thong 
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In his fair matchlefs form—But oh! his foul, 
Too pure to dwell with mortals here below, 
To meis loft for ever ; flow my eyes, 

For ever flow, and ceafelefs drop your tears 
On his pale withered corfe, till my fad foul 
Mingles my afhes with his lifelefs duft.? 


‘ All my foft repofe, 
My every joy, my comfort, lies beneath 
This earth, which now imbibes a widow’s tears. 
My eyelids, balmy fleep forgets to clofe, 
Each confolation banifh’d from my heart. 
Flow on my gufhing tears, oh! never ceafe ; 
My plaintive hours fhall ever be employ’d, 
From morn to eve, to hang o’er thy remains, 
Weeping in gloomy fadnefs at thy tomb, 
And thed my forrows trickling on thy duft.— 
Since death, I own, I have beheld thee rob’d 
Jn heavenly glory—Yet am I depriv’d 

Of thy fweet converfe, thy endearing fmiles, 
Thy tendernefs and love—the future fcenes 
Of life fad fcenes of bitternefs and woe. 

In vain, upon our nuptial couch, I ftrove 

‘To court a moment’s reft—which nature crav’d ; 

While the fweet pledge of our chafte wedded love 

In the foft arms of fleep, clofe by my fide, 

Smil’d in his guiltlefs flumbers—how unknown 

To him, as yet, to what amazing woes 

Mankind is born !—a ftranger to his own 

Irreparable lofs, thy death has doom’d 

An orphan to bewail—How do I feel, 

Sweet babe, thy fufferings, who art now depriv’d 

Ofa kind tender father, thy beft guide 

In youth, thy fond inftruétor when arrived 

To a maturer age! Thy mother, fee, 

A prey to keen ‘diftrefs, by piercing pangs 

And anguifh rent, depriv’d, alas! of power 

And wifdom to inftru& thee, to fupply 

Thy lofs by a dear parent’s death fuftain’d.’ 


Some few verfes * (which we fuppofe efcaped Mr. Newcomb’s 


notice) are not quite perfe& with regard to the meafure, a 
flight 








~ * Some a foot too long, others a foot too fhort. 
¢ Cain mean while approach’d the fhady bower,’ 
| ‘Remov'd 
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fight error, which may eafily be correéted in the next edition, — 
Upon the whole, the Death of Abel is a charming poem, and 
as fuch we recommend it to the perufal of our readers. 
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Art. XI. Poems and Trauflations dy Francis Hoyland, 4. B. 440. ° 
' Pr. 2s. Briltow. 


R. Hoyland’s poems may be ranked amongft thofe nu- 
merous modern productions which being written invitd 
Minervé, are read, and perhaps admired by a few partial friends, 
but not having any marks of true genius to command the pub- 
lic favour, foon fink into oblivion. A tamenefs and mediocrity 
runs through them, which fhew the author to be utterly incapa- 
ble of ever rifing to any degree of perfection, as he has himfelf 
obferved, with more truth than poetry. 


‘ Perfuafive mild, pure numbers fteal the heart, 
But few the mafters of this heavenly art. 


Very few, indeed ; and moft certain it is, that Mr. Hoyland is 
not one of them. His tranflation of the Cyclops of Theocritys 
is very indifferent, as our readers will fee by the following quo- 


tations. 


‘ Say, Galatea, fay my lovely maid, 
Why thus with fcorn are all my vows repaid ? 
Thy fkin is whiter than the whiteft cheefe, 
And fofter than the lambkin’s downy fleece.’ 


Cheefe and Bileece are but poor rhymes: perhaps, indeed, this 
may be an error of the prefs, and inttead of Fleece we thould 
read Fleas. Polypheme’s defcription of himfelf is moft unpoe- 
tically difguftful. 


‘ One black continued arch from ear to ear 
My eye-brow fpreads, horrid with thaggy hair ; 
And ftern the ball that folitary glows 

Amid my front ; and flat and large my nofe.’ 


* : : se _ pom 





¢ Remov’d us from the pleafing view.’ 
‘ Prefented to our foul, was fmiling—no remorfe.’ 


« Afflition’s fmile now temper’d the ftern 
Countenance of Cain, who mildly thus reply’d.’ 


¢ Of thy defpairing Thirza—then rafhly,’ 


‘ Had I my beloved, at thy departure.’ 
| 4 What 
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What think you, gentle readers, of this ferm Gall that glows. 
amid a front? Is not it a moft pompous defcription of Poly- 
pheme’s one eye? But then, to make his mifirels amends, 


‘ For thee twelve pregnant does I feed with care ; 
For thee four cubs I ravifh’d from the bear ;’ 


A pretty recommendation to a fair lady. 


‘ Befide the tuneful pipe I handle well, 
And all th’? harmonious family excel :’ 


We with we could fay as much for the tranflator of Theocs}: 
tus; efpecially when he cries out, 


‘ O, quit the waves, and, lift’ning to my lays, 
Forget thy pearly grots, and native feas! 
Like me, for thy fweet fake who pining fit, 
Move not, nor mark the minutes as they fleet. 
Together we will tend the fleecy breed, 
‘Together milk them, and together feed, 

The dripping cheefe with hands united prefs, 
Or mix the rennet with the curdling mafs. 
My mother moft I blame ; who daily fees 

My care-worn. limbs confuming by degrees, 
And never (O unkind !) by pity won, 

Spoke once in favour of her dying fon ; 

But with difflembled woes I’ll wound her ear, 
Till the fhall all my real anguifh fhare.’ 


Obferve the rhymes, /ays and feas ; fit and {er ; pre/sand ma/s; 
ear and feare. Our author’s verfes on the death of a notorious 
bawd, which are in the burlefque ftile, have fotfe humour tn 


them. 





To make your fires with ten-fold ardour glow ; 
Heap on the fulphur blew, and bid the bellows blow. 
Moll King’s no more !—malignant fame around, 
With raven voice, proclaims the difmal found : 
Each batter’d Templar, fmit with boding fears, 

Her flapping pinions at his cafement hears, 

And, wildly ftarting, drops the lifted dofe, 

His flacken’d fingers trembling for his nofe. 

Nor lefs the melancholy tidings fhock 

Th’ afpiring foul of falutit’rous Rock, 

Tho’ high exalted in his chariot bright, 

Like Phebus, god of phyfic and of light ¢ 


* Moll King’s no more !—Prepare, ye fiends below ! 
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And well her tragic fate may wound his foul, 
Whofe orgies taught his rapid wheels to roll. 
Ev’n * * * heaves a momentary figh, 7 
Chill’d with the view of grim mortality, t 
And mimick rofes fade beneath her ftreaming eye, 
‘ From Covent-Garden, late her lov’d refort, 
Now Venus feeks the foft Idalian court: 
Her harnefs’d doves with plaintive cooings bear 
The frantic goddefs thro’ the murm’ring air : 
Th’ attending Cupids, anfw’ring groan for groan, 
Deplore their laughter-loving prieftefs gone. 
‘ Tho’ Syphilis, dread pow’r, has feiz’d her breath, 
} Her fame ftill triumphs o’er the darts of death: 
Around her grave, by blufhing Cynthia’s ray, 
Lafcivious Pan, and frolick fatyrs play : 
Brifk flutt’ring fparrows chirp and bill around ; 
And toads engender on the tainted ground : 
There hot Eringoes rife; whofe myftic root 
(Like Moly, tafted by th’enchanted brute) 
To wither’d looks, fo hateful to the fair, 
\ Reftores a youthful grace, and fprightly air; 
No longer Impotence his palfy mourns, 
But wond’ring cuckolds thed their beattly horns.’ 


Mr. Hoyland has enriched his little collection with a very | 
pretty copy of verfes by Mr. Fofter on the birth of the Prince 
of Wales, and four pfalms by Mr. Cayley, which, we are 
told in an advertifement, are offered to the public as a {peci- 
men of an intended new verfion, for the ufe of churches. We 
fhall give our readers a fhort extract from one of them, the 

yo4th. = 
‘ Arife, my foul, in hallow’d lays! 
Arife, the King of heav’n to praife!— 
My God, thy glories fhine 
{n never-fading beauty bright : 
How art thou rob’d in radiant light, 
And majefty divine ! 


He, as a curtain, ftretch’d on high 
The vaft cerulean canopy, 
And gave with fires to glow: 
?T was He, tremendous Potentate, 
Built on the waves his hall of ftate, 
Wide as the waters flow. 


He walks upon the wings of wind, 
And leaves the rapid ftorms behind : 
Their Monarch’s awful will 
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Seraphs await in dread fulpente ; ; 
And, {wifter than the light’ning’s glance, 
His mighty word fulfill. 


Earth’s bafe he deeply laid, to bear 
The thocks of elemental war, 
While time itfelf thall laft ; 
He bade to move the vaft profound, 
And o’er the folid mafs around 
A liquid mantle caft, 


At thy rebuke the tides recede, 

Each growing hill upheaves it’s head, 
From the deep gulph below ; 

The thunder of thy voice they hear, 

And to their caverns, fmit with fear, 
Precipitately flow. 


Now up the hills they lab’ring creep ; 
Now down the vales tumultuous fweep ; 
For fuch is thy command : 
Their tyrant rage thy wifdom bounds, 
Left, madly rufhing o’er their mounds, 
They whelm the ruin’d land.’ 


If the whole verfion be equal to the fpecimens here given, the 
public will be greatly obliged to the ingenious Mr. Cayley, and 
we doubt not will receive it with that applaufe which it 


feems to deferve. 





Art. XII. The State Letters of Henry Earl of Clarendon, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, during the Reign of King James the Second: 
And his Lordjpip’s Diary for the Years 1687, 1688, 1689, and 
1690. From the Originals in the Poffeffion of Richard Powney, 
Efg. With an Appendix from Archbifeop Sancroft’s Manufcripts 
in the Bodleian Library. Jw two Vols, 4ta, Pr. 11.115. 6d. 


Millar. 


¥ what family accidents or inconveniencies the letters and 
B papers before us came into the poffeffion of Richard Pow- 
ney, Bfq. or hisanceftors, is not here material to examine. It 
is fufficent for us to fay, that they are authentic fo faras we can 
poffibly judge. We cannot, however, help reflecting on a com- 
mon faying Filius ante patrem, and fhould have been much bet- 
ter pleafed to have congratulated our country on the publica- 


et of the papers left by the great earl of Clarendon, father to 
the 
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the noble author ofthe papers before us. We are no ftrangers 
that fuch papers exift, and perhaps there is no country in Eu- 
rope, excepting Great Britain, that would not have been proud 
of having fo valuable a treafure communicated to the world. 
Edward, whom we fhall call the Great, ear] of Clarendon, had 
originally but a narrow fortune, nor, from fome circumftances, 
attending the papers before us, do we imagine that it was greatly 
bettered by his fon, notwithftanding the high conne€tions he 
had with the royal family, and the important places he held. 
This publication is a itriking evidence of the goodnefs of 
the fecond earl’s heart, and a proof of the tirength of his 
parts. The preface is fenfible, accurate and entertaining. 
We have, however, fome private reafons for thinking that the 
great earl of Clarendon’s parental affe€tion made him overlook 
fome youthful flips of his fon, when he aéted as his fecretary and 
decypherer ; for it is certain that the chancellor’s fecrets were 
not always concealed from hisenemies. Perhaps it may amaze 
the reader to know that thofe enemies were the friends of the 
king, and yet that they hated the chancellor worfe than they did 
Cromwell. The fecond earl of Clarendon, author of the pa- 
pers before us, was early initiated into bufinefs by his father, 
and, though not taken notice of by the editor of thefe papers, he 
fometimes not only decyphered but tranfcribed his father’s cor- 
1e{pondence, when the hand wastoocrabbed. ‘ Iris, fays the pre- 
- face, an additional honour to the noble perfon whofe remains 
are now made public, that the confidence repofed in him before 
the reftoration was never afterwards withdrawn, but Le continued 
to be the perfon whom his father trufted mof.—I\t might have been 
alledged, perhaps, that the prime minilter of the banifhed 
Charles (whofe indigent court fcarcely fubfifted with decency on 
the begging privy feals that were circulated throughout Eng- 
land, and. on a fcanty and ill paid penfion furnifhed by Spain) 
did not employ his fon in his fecret correfpondence from choice, 
on obferving him poffefied of talents, fuitable to rhat truft, but 
from mere inability to defray the expence of an able and more 
aged fecretary. But, furely, Clarendon, no Jonger ftarving 
with his mafter at Cologne and Bruffels, but dire€ting the ca- 
binet at London in the happier and more affluent times that fuc- 
ceeded, at the reftoration, could have no motive for continuing to 
truft his own fon moff, but the well-grounded remarks he had 
made on his character ; and a conviction confirmed by a trial 
and experience of feveral years, that amongft the nurherous de- 
pendants and friends who now furrounded him and fhared his 
profperity, no perfon could be found better qualified to: affift 
him, in his moft fecret and important bufinefs. And that this 
great minifter continued thus to diftinguifh his fon, .as Burnet 
aflures 
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affures us, I find remarkably is confirmed by moft authentic 
proofs. The original letters that paffed between the lord chan- 
cellor Clarendon, and the /urintendant Fouquet, are now before 
me ; and upon examining thefe valuable MSS, I find that even 
this negociation, a negociation concealed from minifters and 
embailadors, and carried on with fuch fecrecy that Fouquet d- 
fered that the chancellor ewould always write with bis own hand iu 
Engli/h, was intrufted to Mr. Henry Hyde.’ 

With due deference to the editor, we have fome reafon to be- 
lieve that the court of the banifhed Charles was far from being 
in the indigent circumftances he reprefents. What has become 
of lord Jermyn and Sir Stephen Fox’s original accounts, which 
were all audited by the chancellor? are they not in pofieffion 
of this editor, and do they give us any idea of indigence? 

But to return to the papers before us, they certainly are the 
beft conneéted of any of the kind ever publifhed. They exhi- 
bit moit itriking pictures not only of the manners of the time, 
and the good fenie and honeft fentiments of the writer, but the 
general judgment of the nation concerning the prince of | 
Orange’s expedition ; and we cannot help faying, it does not at 
ail appear that, when he came to England, he publifhed any 
claim upon the crown; a circumitance of which the Jacobites 
afterwards took great hold. ‘The editor has been more foli- 

.citous than perhaps was neceflary, to clear his author from 
fome. very unjuft imputations, thrown upon him by bifhop 
Burnett, whofe pen, we may fay, és no flander. The following 
paflage gives us a lively idea of that prelate and other much 
greater perfonages concerned in the great event of the revolue 
tion. It is extracted from his Lordthip’s diary. 

‘ Dec. 3. Monday. About three in the morning we took 
coach, and got to Sarum about feven. We alighted at the 
George inn, where we found the Dutch ambaflador: he came 
hither laft night. He told us, the = of Orange was at 
Hindon; but knew not how long he defigned to ftay there, 
nor which way he moved ; that he was going to him him- 
felf prefently. We refolved to ftay at Sarum to reft our 
horfes: while we were at dinner, Mr. Hevenningham came 
into the room, and told us, the prince ftaid all this day at 
Hindon ; whereupon we went thither: Upon the way we met 
captain H. Bertie, Mr. W. Herbert, and fome other gentlemen ; 
who told us, the prince lodged at Berwick two miles from Hin- 
don, a houfe of Sir George How’s, and now inhabited by the 
widow of my coufin E. Hyde of Hatch. We got thither about 
four of the clock: hereI met my fon. As oon as we alighted, 
we waited on the prince: we found him in the room, where he 
dined. He received us very obligingly, and after afking us 

fome 
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fome common queftions of our journey, he took ‘me into his 
bed-chamber ; where he talked about half an hour with .me. 
He faid, he was very glad to fee me; that my fon’s coming over 
to him was a feafonable fervice, and he would always remember 
it. He then afked me feveral queftions—How the king camc . 
to leave Sarum fo fuddenly ? What was done at the Meeting of 
the lofds on Tuefday laft? When the commiffioners would be 
‘with him? And what their bufinefs was? I found by his dif- 
courfe, that the Dutch ambaffador had given him pretty perfect 
accounts of moft things. I told him, that the bufinefs of the 
commiffioners, as far as I underftood, was to agree upon ways 
to make the meeting of the parliament fafe and eafy ; that 
they intended to fet out, as foon as they had their paffes. He 
afked me, what was the general opinion, and what I thought of 
things? I faid, that, if his highnefs purfued his declaration, we 
might quickly hope to fee a happy fettlement. He replied, my 
declaration fhall be punétually obferved. He faid, he had but 
little acquaintance with lord Nottingham; but that he did a 
little wonder, the lords Hallifax and Godolphin came to him in 
this errand. I then afked him, when he went from this place ? 
He faid he would go tomorrow to Sarum, and ftay one day 
there. The prince then called for H. Capell; and I took my 
leave. Hearing Dr. Burnett was in the houfe, I went to his 
chamber : he had taken phyfic. He feemed very glad to fee 
me; and, when he had enquired a little after all his acquaint- 
ance, he prefently fell to difcourfe (after his ufual manner) of 
the public affairs. What, faid he, can be the meaning of the 
King’s fending thefe commiflioners ? I told him to adjuft mat- 
ters for the fafe and eafy meeting of the parliament. He re- 
plied, how can a parliament meet, now the kingdom is in this 
confufion ; all the weft being poffeffed by the prince’s forces, 
and all the north being in arms for him? I faid, if the prince 
purfued his declaration, and there were no other defign than 
to fettle things upon the right foundation, we might quickly 
hope for a compofure ; that the king had made a great ftep ta- 
wards it in calling a parliament, and fending commiffioners to 
the prince. The Dr, with his ufual warmth, anfwered, it is impof- 

fible; there can be no parliament; there muft be no parliament ; 

itisimpoffible. And fo I left him. In the dining-room I met my 
Jord Churchill. I told him, what the king had told the lords of 
his lordfhip’s defign to deliver his majefty to the prince of 
Orange, if he had gone to Warminfter. He denied it with ma- 
ny proteftations, faying that he would never be ungrateful to 
the king; that he would venture his life in defence of his per- 
fon; and that he had never left him, but that he faw, our reli- 
gion and country were in danger of being deftroyed. He then 


afked 
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afked me, when the princefs left the Cockpit ? I told him: h¢ 
faid, he wondered, the went not fooner. By this time Sir H:; 
Capell came from the prince ; and, it being pretty late, my fon 
carried us to Hindon, where he got us a couple of rooms in 
the inn fet out for himfelf. ‘The prince of Denmark was quar- 
tered at Hatch.’ | 

On the 5th and 6th of December his lordfhip gives us a ve- 
ty genuine and picturefque defcription of that prelate’s temper: 
and difpofition. * I vifited, fays he, Dr. Burnett. He told 
me, the prince of Orange came over full of kind inclination to- 
wards me ; that my behaviour in Ireland had gained me an uni- 
verfal efteem ; and therefore I might depend upon the prince. 
But he muft tell me very freely, the prince had a very ill opi- 
nion of my brother; and that he muft not expe& to be em- 
ployed. Itold him, I fhould be always very glad of the prince’s 
good opinion ; but | was furprifed at this his difcourfe. I then 
told him what Bentinck had faid to me at Hindon; to which 
he replied, that Bentinck was an old fervant, was bred up with 
his mafter, and had much of his kindnefs; but, if it pleafed 
God to blefs the prince, Bentinck would not be in the ftation of 
a favourite minifter. I faid, this was very ftrange, to be talk- 
ing, who fhould, and who fhould not be employed, asif he had 
the fettling of thofe matters; that if it pleafed God to give a 
biefling to the treaty, the king and prince would quickly be 
agreed ; and then all would do well : upon which the Dr, in- 
térrupted me, faying in great heat, What treaty? How can there 
be atreaty? The fword is drawn: there is a fuppofititious 
child; which muft be inquired into. He was thus walking 
about the room in wonderful warmth, when fomebody knocked 
at the door to fpeak with him; and fol left him. Good God, 
what are we like to come to, if this man {peaks the prince’s 
fenfe ? We fhall have a fine reformation. In the evening I went 
to court; where 1 faw my lord Macclesfield. 1 prefented Sir 
R. How, and Mr. St. John to the prince. 

‘ Dec. 6. Thurfday. In the morning Dr. Burnett made me a 
vifit. He was very calm at firft, and told me, he was forry to 
find, there was a fufpicion, as if I were not right in the prince’s 
intereft. I faid, I did not know, what he meant by being 
right in his intereft; that I had, as yet, difcourfed with no- 
body who came over with the prince but himfelf, and therefore 
that none could have any fufpicions of me; that his difcourfes, 
and Wildman’s and Ferguian’s being come over with the prince 
did indeed make me fufpe&, that other things were detigned, 
than were pretended in the prince’s declaration ; which would 
make me look about me. I then afked him, why he behaved 


himfelf in that manner, yefterday at prayers in the cathedral, 
as 
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as to make all the congregation ftare at him? For when the 
colle&t for the king was faying, he rofe from his knees, fate 
down in his ftall, and made an ugly noife with his mouth. He 
faid, he could not join in the colle& for the king. I faid, I was 
going to court ; and fo our converfation ended. About eleven 
of the clock the prince left Sarum: he is to lodge to-night at 
Collingborne. I and my company ftaid in town: we dined at 
the Angel. After dinner I went to the Vine; where’ were fe- 
veral of the country gentlemen: Mr. Harboard came thither to 
receive the 2501. of Mr. Frenchard. It was there propofed to 
raife 20001. for the prince’s fervice : fome were for borrowing 
that fum upon their own fecurities; others, that every one 
fhould fubfcribe, what he would give towards that fum, and fo 
to make it up among thofe that were prefent ; and others pro- 
pofed a general fubfcription to be fent through the whole coun- 
ty, for every man to give what he thought fit, without menti- 
oning any fum in the whole. I faid every man might give the 
prince of Orange what money he pleafed out of his own purfe; 
but it was a dangerous thing to go about raifing money without 
act of parliament; that I would have nothing to do init ; that 
a parliament would quickly meet, who would provide for all 
public occafions : and fol left the company ; who began to be 
weary of what had been ftarted.’ : 

We have feleéted thofe paffages only to gratify the reader’s cu- 
riofity, not becaufe they are preferable to others in the book; but 
that we might not difappoint his expe&tation. Were we difpof- 
ed to find fault, it would be with the editor’s over punétuality 
in this publication ; fince with a great deal of interefting mat- 
ter, we have fome private particulars that we cannot think is of 
much confequence to the world. Upon the whole, nothing 
could be of more fervice to the hiftory of the revolution than to 
fee thofe genuine memoirs of a difinterefted, confeientious, fen- 
fible, nobleman, contrafted with the like of fome perfon of the 
fame difpofition and charaéter in the oppofite party. 





ge 


Art. XIII. An Epifile to William Hogarth. By C. Churchill, 
4to. Pr.2s. 6d. Coote. 


NEVER did Hogarth fcourge vice and folly more feverely 

than the tremendous drawcanfir, Churchill, hath in 
this epiftle fcourged the unfortunate Hogarth: all that the 
bitternefs of refentment could diétate, or the malevolence of 
keeneft fatire infpire, is poured forth on the devoted viétim. 
Whether the portrait, which the poet hath drawn in fuch lively 
colours, doth in every feature refemble the perfon for whom 
it 
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itis defigned, the world muft determine; for our own parts, 
we are inclined to think it is rather, like Mr. Hogarth’s 
Wilkes, a Carricature : and that the excellent artift is by no 
means fo contemptible a character as he is here reprefented ; 
but let us hear part of the charge, which is exhibited againft 


him. 


« Canft Thou remember from thy earlieft youth, 
And as thy God muft judge thee, fpeak the truth, 
A fingle inftance, where, Self laid afide, 

And Juftice taking place of fear and pride, 
Thou with an equal eye did’ft Genius view, 
And give to Merit what was Merit’s due ? 
Genius and Merit are a fure offence, 

And thy foul fickens at the name of Senfe ? 
Is any one fo foolifh to fucceed, 

On Envy’s altar, he is doom’d to bleed ? 
Hogarth, a guilty pleafure in his eyes, 

The place of Executioner fupplies. 

See how he glotes, enjoys the facred feaft, 
And proves himfelf by cruelty a prieft.’ 


The original caufe, which drew down this poetical ven- 
geance of Churchill on the head of Hogarth is not forgotten 
by our angry Satyrift. 


‘ When that Great Charter, which our Fathers bought 
With their beft blood, was into queftion brought ; 
When, big with ruin, o’er each Englifh head 
Vile Slav’ry hung fufpended by a thread ; 

When Liberty, all trembling and aghaft, 
Fear’d for the future, knowing what was paft ; 
When ev’ry breaft was chill’d with deep defpair, 
Till Reafon pointed out that Pratt was there ; 
Lurking, moft Ruffian-like, behind a fcreen, 
So plac’d all things to fee, himfelf unfeen, 
Virtue, with due contempt, faw Hogarth ftand, 
The murd’rous pencil in his palfied hand, 
What was the caufe of Liberty to him, 

Or what was Honour? let them fink or fwim, 
So he may gratify without countroul 

The mean refentments of his felfifh foul. 

Let Freedom perifh, if to Freedom true, 

If the fame ruin Wilkes may perifh too. 





Our poet’s ftritures on Sigifmunda will perhaps by ma- 
hy be thought too! fevere, as that picture is generally hse 
mir: 
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mired by the connoiffeurs, though it does not comprehend 
(except in the painter’s own opinion) 


Th’ united force of Italy and Greece. 
Churchill, however, will allow it no merit, but cries 


‘ Poor Sigifmunda! what a Fate is thine! 
Dryden, the great High Prieft of all the Nine, 
Reviv’d thy name, gave what a Mufe could give, 
And in his Numbers bad thy Mem’ry live ; 

Gave thee thofe foft fenfations, which might move 
And warm the coldeft Anchorite to Love; 

Gave thee that Virtue, which could curb defire, 
Refine and Confecrate Love’s headftrong fire ; 

Gave thee thofe griefs, which made the Stoic feel, 
And call’d compaffion forth from hearts of feel; 
Gave thee that firmnefs, which our Sex may thame, 
And made Man bow to Woman’s jufter claim, 

So that our tears, which from Compaffion flow, 
Seem’d to debafe thy dignity of woe. 

But O, how much unlike! how fall’n! how chang’d! 
How’ much from Nature, and herielf eftrang’d ! 
How totally depriv’d of all the pow’rs 

To fhew her feelings, and awaken outr’s, 

Doth Sigifmunda now devoted ftand, 

The helplefs vidtim of a Dauber’s hand!’ 


_ Bat fevere as Mr. Chutchill is on this Dauber of Sigifmurnda, 
he has done his enemy all poetical juftice in the acknowledge- 
ment of his merit as a comic painter. 


‘ In walks of Humor, in that caft of Style 
Which, probing to the quick, yet makes us {mile ; 
In Comedy, thy nat’ral road to fame, 

Nor let me call it by a meaner name, 

Where a beginning, middle, and an end 

Are aptly joined ; where parts on parts depend, 
Each made foreach, as bodies for their foul, 

So as to form one true and perfec whole, 
Where a plain ftory to the eye is told, i 
Which we conceive the moment we behold, 
Hogarth unrivall’d ftands, and. fhall engage 
Unrivall’d praife to the moft diftant age. 


‘ How could’ft Thou then to Shame perverfely run, 
And tread that path which Nature bad Thee fhun, 
Why did Ambition overleap her rules, 

And thy vaft parts’ become the fport of Fools? 
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By different methods diff’rent Men excell, 

But where is He, who can do all things well ? 
Humour thy Province, for fome monftrous crime 
Pride firuck thee with the frenzy of Sublime. 
But, when the work was finifh’d, could thy mind 
So partial be, and to herfelf fo blind, 

What with contempt All view’d, to view with awe, 
Nor fee thofe faults which ev’ry Blockhead faw? 
Blufh, Thou vain Man, and if defire of Fz-ne, 
Founded on real Art, thy thoughts inflame, 

‘To quick deftruction Sigifmunda give, 

And Ict her mem’ry die, that thine may live. 

What we have given our readers from this poem is (as moft 
of them already know) not a third part of the indidtment: 
there is indeed rather too much faid on this fubjeé&t, which 
fills up the greater part of thirty pages, and has {carce left 
our redoubted fatirift room to be fevere on any body elfe : 
that Mr. Hogarth, however, might not to his other misfor- 
tunes add the melancholy confideration of fuffering alone, 
the’ executioner has tuck’d him up with fome very good com- 
pany, who are occafionally introduced to keep him in coun- 
renance. 

‘ Whilft Vice prefumptuous lords it as in fport, 
And Piety is only known at Court ; 
Whilft wretched Liberty expiring lies 
Beneath the fatal burthen of Excife ; 
Whilft nobles a&, without onetouch of fhame, 
What men of humble rank would blufh to name ; 
Whilft Honour’s plac’d in higheft point of view, 
Worthipp’d by thofe, who Juftice never knew ; 
Whilft Bubbles of diftiné&tion wafte in play, 
‘The hours of reft, and blunder thro’ the day, 
With dice and cards opprobrious vigils keep, 
Then turmto ruin empires in their fleep ; 
Whilft Fathers, by relentlefs paflion led, 
Doom werthy injur’d fons to beg their bread, 
Merely with ill-got, ill-fav’d wealth to grace 
An alien, abject, poor, proud, upftart race ; 
Whilft Martin flatters only to betray, 
And Webb gives up his dirty foul for pay ; 
Whillt titles ferves to hufh a villain’s fears ; 
Whilit Peers are Agents made, and Agents Peers 5 
Whiilft bafe betrayers are themfelves betray’d, 
And makers ruin’d by the thing they made ; 
Whilft C—, falfe to God and man for gold, 
Like the old traitor whoa Saviour fold, 

To 
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To Shame his Mafter, Friend, and Father gives ; | 
Whilft Bute remains in pow’r, whilft Holland lives $ 

Can Satire want a fubje&, where Difdain 

By Virtue fir’d may poiat her tharpelt ftrain, 

Where, cloath’d with thunder, Truth may roll along, 
And Candour juftify the rage of fong? 


By the above quotations, our readers will perceive that this 
epiftle is by no means inferior, with regard to its peetical 
merit, to the other productions of this ingenious writer : 
there are in it a great number of fine, fpirited, and nervous 
lines ; together with many others that are flimfy dnd incor- 
re&t. The branches of Mr. Churchill’s fertile imagination are 
fo luxuriant that they ftand in frequent need of lopping, and 
in all his performances, 


erat quod tollere velles. 
His genius is notwithitanding fo extenfive, his expreffions fo 
forcible, and his numbers, for the moft part, fo eafy and har- 
monious, that when, from age and experience, he has learnéd 
what Pope calls, | 


The lait and greateft art, the art to blot: 


he will, probably, be one day ranked amongft the firft poets 
of this nation, 


_s. 





Art. XIV. The Annual Regifter, or a View of the Hiftory, 
Politicks, and Literature, of the Year 1762. 8vo. Pr. 5. 
Dodiley. 


W E take this opportunity both to commend and to recom- 

mend this work, whichis many degrees better than a com- 
pilation. The firft part of it, which contains the hiftory of the 
late war, is judicious, candid, and elegant. The reader will 
here find the great queftion, concerning the laft peace, ftated 
more truly and accurately than in any work we know of; and 
happy would it be for this country, did all our political writers 
poflefs the fame fpirit of impartiality, and clearnefs of appre- 
henfion, that charaéterize the author. 

With regard to the chronicle, which follows the above hiftc~ 
Ty, it is a judicious extract of the occurrences of the year, free 
from the abfurdities and contradictions of daily or even monthly 
compilations, The matters of amufement, extraordinary occur- 
rences, and curiofity, as well as the ftate papers, are felected 


with great judgment and accuracy. We fhall here juft mention 
F 2 the 
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the article which contains De Bougainville’s letter to Mr. Pitt, 
fecretary of ftate, with the epitaph upon Montcalm, thé French 
general at Canada; and which we cannot help wifhing had not 
appeared in an Englifh colle€&tion. Our minifter, it is true, 
pronounces this epitaph to be perfectly beautiful, We believe 
the French pique themfelves on a difcovery of one of their 
poets, who fays, That truth alone is beauty. Perhaps, upon 
an accurate review, this epitaph will be found deficient in the 
truth both of ftile and fa&. It would be difficult, in point of 
latinity, to juftify the perfect beauty of the epithet dux induffrius, 
or, in point of faét, to prove that Montcalm was a vidfor man- 
fuetus ; for, if we are to believe the Englith memoirs of thofe 
times, he was a barbarian, cruel, faithlefs, and unfeeling to 
all the Englifh, who had the misfortune to fall under his 
power, and (if we miftake not) it will appear fo from fome facts 
inferted in the very colleétion before.us. To give a brave enemy 
his due is generous and noble ; but the epitaph before us re- 
fle&ts upon our own country. 

Amongft the pieces that follow in this colle&tion, we find a 
head referved for characters; a {pecies of reading, which, 
when candidly and judicioudy handled, is of all others the moft 
amufing and improving to our refleétive faculties. The life 
of the late duke of Orleans is new to this part of the world, 
and indeed'a predigy, which, though exifting in our own days, 
has hardly been taken notice of; at leaft not in the Englith 
language. We little fufpected him for one of the greateft cri- 
tics of his age in Greek and Hebrew. Next we are entertain- 
ed with memoirs of the life of the late Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, 
lord bifhop of Winchefier. ‘Then follows fome account of the 
late Dr. Thomas Sherlock, bifhop of London.—Some account 
of the late Henry Fielding, Efq;—An account of the life of 
Ariofto, the famous Italian poet.—The life of Inigo Jones, 
extratted from Mr. Walpole’s anecdotes of painters.—The 
memoirs of M. d’Enfenada.—Thofe of count Zinzendorf ; 
and an authentic converfation between the king of Pruffia, and 
the ingenious Mr. Gellert, profeflor of Belles Lettres at Leip- 
zig, Jan. 27, 1761. We wifh, in honour to that great mon- 
arch, that our colle&tor had omitted this converfation, which, 
on his majefty’s part, is, in more fenfes than one, illiberal. 
He prefcribes riding and rhubarb for the doctor; he upbraids 
him with his poverty ; and he afks him the ftale queftion, 
whether Homer or Virgil was the beft epic poet ? After that, 
he plays hiar about like a puppet; and commends him for 
telling a dull fable, which has in it neither truth, meaning, 
nor moral. After which, he difmiffes him, paying the pro- 
fefiur in his own coin, that of criticifm. Who can, without 

5 . indignation, 
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indignation, read fo impudent a libel, as the account of this 
converfation is upon a crowned head. Is it to be imagined, 
that his Pruffian majefty could entertain himfelf at the expence 
_ of modeft, yet indigent merit, and fend it away unrelieved? 

Some account of the late Richard Nath, Efq; fucceeds; and 
then appears a fhort character of the earl of Wharton, lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, by Dr. Swift, with feveral other articles, 
as interefting to learning as they are to curiofity. 

The head of natural hiftory next fucceeds, and is replete 
with fo many important particulars, that we muft refer the 
reader to the colle@tion itfelf. The like may be faid of the 
articles under the title, Projects and Antiquities, Literary and 
Mifcellaneous Efflays. Tht of Poetry yieldsto none of the 
other articles ; and the volume concludes with an account of 
books for 1762, which we cannot be fo partial to ourfelves as 


not to recommend. 
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Art. 15. The Liturgy of the Church of England, ix its ordinary 
Service, reduced nearer to the Standard of Scripture. To which are 
prefixed, Reafons for the propofed Alterations, humbly recommended 
to public Confideration, and more particularly to thafe Noblemen and 
Gentlemen who have Chapels appropriated for divine Service. Re 
wifed and publifbed by the Author of the Appeal to the Common Senfe 
of all Chriftian People, Fc. and the Defence of it, or the Trinitarian 
Controverfy reviewed. i.2m0, Pr. 1s.6d. Millar. 


O make the leaft innovation in religion is, by many, look- 

ed upon as prefumptuous, and this feems to be the rea- 

fon why the Englith have left their reformation imperfea ; .for 

certain it is, that many alterations and improvements might be 
made in their form of worfhip. 

The editor of this work obferves in his preface, that the 
grand objedtion which has been made of late years to the public 
fervice, and what feems well founded upon fcripture fa&s, is, 
That fome parts of it break in upon the worfhip eftablifhed 
by the higheft authority, namely, the exprefs declarations of 
Chrift and his apoftles ; now as our church refers all its mem- 
bers to this authority in the moft folemn manner, if the altera- 
tions propofed are warranted by fcripture, an attempt to reduce 
our liturgy to the ftandard of the facred oracles, will, it is ap- 
prehended, be univerfally alloved to be highly laudable. With 
regard tothe plan upon which this fpecimen of a reformed li- 
turgy, is prefented to the public, “a editor informs us that it 
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is to offer up our ufual and ftated devotions to the one God 
and Father of all, in the name of Jefus Chrift, with fome few 
fhort addreffes to the latter as Mediator and Redeemer. 

We are farther told, in page sth of the preface, that the 
grofs worthip of three perfons and one God, feemed to be abfo- 
lutely given up in point of argument; and therefore, in the opt- - 
nion of the editor, requires an immediate alteration. This ap- 
pears to us to be throwing off the mafk, and difcovering the 
fectary in the reformer ; for an author who expreffes himfelf in 
this manner, muft have adopted the dogmas either of the A- 
rians or Socinians. ‘The editor farther difcovers his own prin- 
ciples, and thofe of the author whofe book he ufhers into the 
world, by advancing that officiating minifters fhould be indulg- 
ed the liberty of cither ufing or laying afide the Atbanafian 
parts, which, he obferves, would occafion no difturbance even 
in wartime. But this would, in our opinion, be authorifing 
{chifm, and could hardly fail to give rife to one, as the ufing or 
omitting thofe parts would not fail to be made the diftinétion 
of a party. 

With regard to the other alterations propofed by this author, 
we cannot but acknowledge their propriety. The frequent ree 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer, and the tautology at the end of 
the Litany, are certainly contrary to fcripture, as it is evident 
from thefe words of our Saviour, in Matth. vi. 7. ¢‘ When you 
pray, ufe not vain repetitions as the heathens do, for they think 
they thall be heard for their much fpeaking.’ 

The doxology ufed at the end of every pfalm, fhould like- 
wife, in our opinion, be omitted, as it was firlt introduced by a 
decree of pope Damafus. We likewife agree with the editor 
io what he fays upon forms and free prayer ; a toleration of 
both thefe methods would well become all Chriftian communi- 
ties, as mutual indulgence in thefe cafes would greatly contri- 
bute to promote peace, love, and charity. ‘To conclude, we 
cannot but approve of this author’s defign in general, though 
he appears to us in one refpeét, namely, in endeavouring to 
abolifh the Athanafian parts of the feryice, to a& the part of aa 
innovator, and not of a reformer, by attempting to revive and 
propagate the errors of Arius or Socinus. 


Art. 16. Pug’s Reply to Parfon Bruin. Or, A Polemical Confe» 
rence occafioned by au Epifile to William Hogarth, Ef, by C. 
Churchill. 470. Pr. 1s. Cooke. 


Whenever any conteft arifes that has the good fortune to en- 
gage the public attention, there are always a fet of puny wit- 
lings, who, from the love of fame, or want of a dinner, enter as 
volunteers on either fide, fometimes on both, in confequence of 
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which out come a heap of catch-penny pamphlets, to amufe 
and divert this our pamphlet-loving age. The fquib now. be- 
fore us is one of thofe literary mufhrooms, fprung up from the 
hot-bed of controverfy between Hogarth and Churchill; and 
of all the poor pretences to wit and humour, which we have 
lately met with, feems to be one of the moft contemptible. It 
contains a pert and infipid dialogue fuppofed to pafs between a 
dog and a bear, or, as the author calls them, Serjeant Pug and 
Parfon Bruin; witha print of them by way of frontifpiece. 
After ten or a dozen pages filled with nonfenfical abufe of. 
each other, our ingenious Mock-Lucian comes to the bufinefs, 
which, it feems, was to criticifeChurchill’s poem. This he per- 
forms in a very aukward manner, and informs us of a circum- 
ftance, which is confirmed by the news-papers, viz. that Mr. 
Hogarth, unable as Mr. Churchill has reprefented him, is em- 
ploying his comic powers, which are {till vigorous, in defence 
of himfelf: Thefe will certainly do his reputation more fer- 
vice, thanemploying, (if he did employ,) fuch fcribblers as the 
author of this dialogue to write for him. His own pencil 
will indeed be a more ufeful weapon than the pens of half 


the nation. 


Art. 17. 4 Poetic Chronology. By a Briton. 4¢0, Pr. I5- 
Luckman of Coventry. 


This is a whimfical attempt to give a hiftory of Great Bri- 
tain, and her monarchs, in verfe, fince the union of the two 
crowns, under James the firft. The verfification is tolerable; 
but we can by no means think that the author has been al- 
ways happy in his expreflion. Speaking of Charles the fecond, 
he charatterifes him thus, 


Tho’ ftrong in nerves—too impotent to guide 
The furious helm —he gave the reins to Hyde ! 


King James and king William grope their way through the 
like poetical mifts, which, in fome places are too thick for us to 
clear up. Speaking of the latter, our author fays, 


* Fearing and fear’d—the king and realms unite ;— 
And chyimic gold illumin’d—darken’d right.’ 


The poet then is very angry with old Sorrel for ftumbling 
with the monarch, and entombs his majefty with the following 
fingular eulogium, which we believe is the firft of the kind that 
ever was applied to king William. 


‘ Difeafe—by art increas’d—fond candour moan'd;— 
o7He dy’d—and arms, and laws, and fcience groan’ !? 


F 4 As 
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As to the reft of this extraordinary performance, the author’ 
intention is the beft apology for its defe&ts. He feems to b. 
difpleafed with thofe who find fault with the peace, and finifhes 
the whole thus. 


‘ Thus tempefts fwell the fea to kifs the*clouds,— 
And oaks and temples bury in the floods ;— 

Till Phoebus chafe the hurricanes away, 

And what was chaos—is meridian day.’ 


Art. 18. The New River Head. ATale. Attempted in the man- 
ner of Mr. C. Denis. And inferibed to John Wilkes, Ef. By 
Robert Lloyd. 4¢0. Pr.is. Kearfley. 


This tale is fo prettily told that we fhall not venture to tell it 
over again; for tho’ it makes a very good figure in the eafy 
verfification of the author, we are afraid it would make a poor 
one in profe; efpecially as we ata lofs to comprehend its moral. 


Art. 19. Poems by Mr. Smart. 4tc. Pr. 1s. Fletcher. 


A writer muit be poffeffed of an equal portion of madnefs and 
malignity todeny Mr, Smart his praife as a poet, which we al- 
low in its full extent. A kind ofa poft{cript, however, annexed 
to thefe poems, calls for our notice, or rather our thanks, as 
Mr. Smart’s own words to any rational reader, muft more than 
jultify the charaéter we gave of his fong to David. (See the 
Critical Review for April 1763, p. 324.) He is pleafed to term 
our obfervation to be “ ftupendous impudence againft the 
truth of Chrift Jefus, who has moft confidently afirmed this 
fame David to be alive in his argament for the refurreétion.” 

Did our criticifm upon Mr. Smart’s laft production require 
any farther elucidation, we might produce the fac of his in- 
{cribing a poem to John Sherrat, Efq. and his encomiums upon 
one Rolt, whom the world has unanimoufly damned both as a 
poet and hiftorian. 


Art. 20. The Battle of Epfom. Anew Ballad. Folio. Pr. ts. 
Williams. . 

Some time ago we were told by the public papers of a meet- 
ing of the freeholders of the county of Surry, at Epfom, to con- 
fider of an addrefs to his majefty upon the peace. The motion 
for the addrefs (it feems) was evaded or poftponed, no matter 
which, and this gave rife to the poetical explofion before us. It 
does not enter into the nature of our undertaking to canvafs the 
reafons advanced by the oppofers of the addrefs ; bat we have 
a much better opinion of their underftanding than to fuppofe 
they could be any way acceffary to this ftupid, abufive, and un-« 
meaning publication, People may differ in political points, 
and 
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and when they are gentlemen, may not forfeit the efteem of 


one another ; but we hope that no perfon of that character will 


ever call in abufe and fcurrility to the aififtance of his party. 


Art. 21. The Humours of Harrogate, defcribed in a Letter toa 
Friend, by J. E. Publifbed from an authentic Copy of the original 
Manufcript: With Notes Defcriptive, Hiftorical, Explanatory, 
Critical, and Hyper-critical. By Martinus Scriblerus. 470. 
Pr. 1s. Pridden. 


There may be wit in this poetical epiftle, but it is too pro- 
found for us to difcover. The whole of it feems to allude to 
private characters and facts, in which the public is no way con- 
cerned. 


Art. 22. 4 Letter to the Author of the North Briton, in which 
the low Scurrilities and glaring Falfboods of that paper are de- 
tected ; their Tendency towards Sedition and Rebellion expofed : 
and the whole illuftrated with many curious Anecdotes, among ft 
awhich a ftriking Chara&er of Lord Bute, and of Archibald, 
late Duke of Argyle. By a North Briton. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 

Henderfon. 

Thefe pages are the effufions of fome red-hot Scotchman, or 
one who affeéts to be thought fo; deftitute of tafie, language, 
literature, or information. Such madmen often hurt, but al- 
ways difgrace, a party. 


Art. 23. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable George Grenville. 
| 4to. Pr.1s.6d. Williams. ' 


This author may pafs amongft the herd of antiminifterial 
fcribblers ; for though he advances nothing new, yet he pof- 
feffes abundance of glibnefs and effrontery. He is, however, 
very unfortunate in drawing the character of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman to whom his letter is addreffed, when he 
pronounces him to be the moft tedious lawyer that ever called 
the houle of commons to repofe. This charaéter, we believe 
in the very fame words, was applied to Sir Dudley Rider, and 
with vey great propriety. _ We have often ourfelves heard Mr. 
Grenville fpeak in the houfe of commons; and though per- 
haps he has not the profundum os of his brother-in-law, yet we 
will venture to fay that his fpeeches, when reduced to writing, 
read fully as well as thofe of the great orator. 


Art. 24. A Letter to the Author of a Letter to the Right Honour- 
able George Grenville. 40. Pr.1s. Nicoll. 


We are of opinion that this letter is but an inadequate de- 
fence of the right honourable gentleman whom it attempts 


to vindicate. It contains nothing more than what any man 
of 
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of common fenfe may pick up by a very fuperficial attention 
to daily, evening, and weekly political papers. 





Art. 25. Letters from Monf. La V at London, to a Friend 
at Paris; during the Courfe of Monf. de Bufly’s Negociation, in 
the Year 1761. Tranflated from the French. 8vo0. Pr. 15. 


More. 

Thefe pretended letters are mere French compofitions, 
without any character but that dull affectation of lamenting 
the downfall of the late minifter and his friends,in the perfon 
of a Frenchman; as if they had been the belt friends to his 


country. 


Art. 26. The Cafe of Colin Campbell, E/g; Jate Major Coms 
mandant of bis Majefty’s Hundredth Regiment. 8ve. 


Major Commandant Campbell, it feems, had the misfortune 
in Martinicio to kill his captain, one M‘Kaarg, who, or the 
face of the trial, appears to have been a worthlefs quarrelfome 
kind of a man. The major was tried by a court-martial for 
murder, and, though found guilty, was punifhed with cafhiet- 
ment. The purport of this pamphlet is to fhew, that the 
court-martial did too much or too little ; and, indeed, when 
we confider the generally received opinion of military honour, 
we cannot help being of the fame fentiment. The reader is 
to take the fum of the major’s cafe in his own words, ‘ I 


‘was charged, (fays he) tried, and found guilty of murder ; 


but I was not punifhed for it: and I was punifhed for a mif- 
demeanor, of which I never was found guilty, for which I 
was never tried, for which I was never fo much as charged.” 
The abfurdity of the whole proceeding, we are afraid, has its 
foundation in the very principles of the martial law. The 
members of the court-martial who tried the major plainly con- 
fidered themfelves in a double capacity, that of jury and judge. 
As jurymen they find him guilty of murder, as judges they 
do not find this crime to be capital and though it is not in 
their fentence qualified with any favourable circumftance, as 
to make it confiftent with common.fenfe, (as t undoubtedly 
ought tohave been) yet they do no more than cafhier him. 


Art. 27. The Spiritual Minor, a Comedy. 8vo0. Pr.ts. Morgan. 


We are not authorized from any knowledge we have of the 
methodift principles, to fay, that this dramatical fatire againft 
The queftion depends upon the 


fingle fact, whether that fet believes that good works are en- 


tirely wnneceffary to falyation, and that, ‘ the greater fins we 
commit, 
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commit, the greater glory do we give ; the mediation being 
rendered meritorious in proportion to the offences.’ If fuch 
are the fentiments and the creed of methodifm, it ought to 
be exterminated from civil fociety ; and ftronger precautions 
taken againft it than againft the vending arfenic, and other 


poifons. 


Art. 28. The moft humble and moft refpetful Petition of the Pro- 
teftants of the Province of Languedoc, to bis facred Majefty, 
Lewis the Beloved. Al/fo a paftoral Letter to the Reformed 
of the church of Nifmes. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Keith. 


Were we to adopt Cicero’s maxim of Charitates omnes, patria 
Sola comple@itur, in a literal fenfe, we fhould be apt to with 
that both religious and civil liberty were entirely extinguifhed 
in France. While the French are flaves, we have nothing to 
fear from them; were they free it is hard to fay what might be 
the confequence. ‘This nation has often reaped the benefit of 
their religious perfecutions, and the perfecuted have as often 
experienced the protection, benevolence, and encouragement of 
this nation. With regard to the pieces before us, they are good 
French compofitions, and convey moft lamentable tales ; but 
cannot be relifhed by a reader who is converfant in the elo- 


quence of antiquity, or the pathos of nature. 


Art. 30. A Defcription of the Ule of Thanet, and particularly of 
the Town of Margate; with an Account of the Accommodations 
provided there for Strangers; their Manner of Bathing in the Sea, 
and Machines for that Purpofe, their Affemblies, Amufements, and 
Diverfions, public and private ; the Antiquities and remarkable 
Places to be feen on the Ifland, as well as on fome fort but pleafant 
Tours along the Coaft of Kent ; with a Defcription of Sandwich, 
Deal, Dover, Canterbury, Rochefter, Chatham, and other 
Places eminent for their Situation, and celebrated in Ancient Hiftory. 
The Whole illuftrated with a correc? Map of the Ifland, a Plan 
of Ramfgate-pier, and a Reprefentation of the Machines for 
Bathing. 12mo. Pr.is. Newbery. 


Though we have fome reafon for believing that great part of 
this pamphlet is but an abridgment from a large work by a 
clergyman, one Mr, Lewis, and that fome local reafons may have 
given birth to its publication, yet we moft fincerely with that 
the topography of all England was publifhed in the fame man- 
ner. We might then hope to fee an accurate defcription of this 
kingdom arifing out of that mafs of matter, which a colleGion 
ef fuch pieces would afford, however incorre& and partial they 
qnight be in fome particulars, Pamphlets ip the nature of that 

before 
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before us ferve another purpofe ; for they are moft ufeful Vade 
Mecums for ftrangers or travellers, who vifit the places defcrib- 
ed, and this pamphlet is one of the moft accurate of the kind 
we have feen. We therefore heartily recommend it to our friend 
Mr. Newbery to make as many collections of the fame fort ashe 
can, to bind up with his accounts of the Tower and Weftminfter 
Abbey, that we may have fome more adequate ideas than we 
have at prefent of our own country. Even abridgements, fuch 
as that we fpeak of, would be of great public utility, by fepa- 
rating much uninterefting private matter, with which the few 
hiftories we have of our counties abound, from what may really 
be of fervice to literature, antiquity, and natural hiftory, as well 
as perfonal conveniency to travellers and vifiters. 


Art. 30. 4 few Anecdotes and Obfervations relating to Oliver 
Cromwell and his Family; Serving to re@ify feveral Errors con- 
cerning Him, publifbed by Nicolaus Comnenus Papadopoli, ix 
his Hiftoria Gymnafii Patavini. By a Member of the Royal Soct- 
ety, and of the Society of Antiquarits, of London. 4to. Pr. 15 
Worral. | 


All we learn by this pamphlet is, that Nicolaus Comnenus 
Papadopoli, a wrong-heaced foreigner, has afferted in his hif- 
tory of the univerfity of Padua that Oliver Cromwell, the Pro- 
teétor, was a member of that univerfity in the year 1618, and 
that he ftudied there for two years at leaft; together with a great 
deal of fuch ftuff, which required no confutation. As to the 
anecdotes mentioned in the title, we know of none to be found 
in this paltry performance, but an extrac which is of no kind of 
fignificancy, from the regifter of St. John’s parifh in Hunting- 
don, relating to the Cromwell family. 


Art. 31. The Bleffings of Peace, and the Means of preferving it, 
A Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, 
on Thurfday, May 5, 1763. Being the Day appointed for a@ 
general Thank/giving to Almighty God for the Peace. By Jacob 
Jefferfon, M. A. Fellow of Queen’s College. Publifbed at the 
Requeft of the Vice-Chancellor and Heads of Houfes. 8v0. Pr. 6d. 
Rivington. 

If we could in the leaft flatter ourfelves that the voice of 
reafon would have any influence during the cabals and uproar 
of fa&tion, we would recommend this very.appofite and fenfible 
difcourfe to the perufal of the inhabitants of this metropolis. 
It inconteftably proves, what, we hope is no-where difputed, 
except within the bills of mortality, that a reclufe academic is 
a better judge of true policy than a noify mechanic, or an empty 

retailer 
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retailer of grocery, whofe fentiments are dictated by the mob, 
and whofe views are circumfcribed by iitereft. 

The ingenious author briefly difplays the feveral advantages of 
peace to fociety, and then evinces, that the continuance of this 
happy ftate entirely depends on the influence of morality and 
religion. And we cannot help obferving, that if many of 
thofe who appear foremoft in the ranks of faction were to apply 
themfelves to the fuppreflion of immorality, which 4s their pe- 
culiar province, they would be much more laudably employed 
than at prefent. 

As a fpecimen of our author’s ftile, and as a ufeful leffon to 
thofe who will weigh circumftances difpaffionately, we will give 
our readers the conclufion of this judicious harangue. 

‘ Toconclude; whether the advantages of the peace are ade- 
quate or not, whether they have been over rated or under rated ; 
yet if we have virtue enough to improve them properly, and if 
the peace fhould be lafting, this nation will have reafon to blefs 
thofe who brought it about. That our virtue, or capacity of 
improving the advantages of peace, would, by a-continuance of 
the war, have been encreafed, we are not told. And that any 
peace which might have been obtained by carrying it on longer, 
even without any difafter, nay, with the fame rapid courfe of 
fuccefs, would certainly have been lafting, I think, no one will 
prefume to fay. But I may venture to affirm, that it is very 
much in our own power to make this fo, by fuitable returns 
of gratitude and obedience to God for it ; by cultivating thofe 
virtues and difpofitions, which are the natural prefervatives of 
peace, and checking thofe paflions, which are as likely to re- 
kindle war, as either the encroaching fpirit, or the ambition, of 
our enemies. | 

‘May that great Being therefore, ** who ftilleth the raging of 
the fea, and the noife of his waves, and the madnefs of the peo- 
ple,” difpofe our hearts to peace and unity amongft ourfelves ; 
toa dutiful reverence and affection to that beft of princes, whom 
his providence has fet over us; and to a quiet, confcientions 
and faithful difcharge of the duties of our feveral ftations, of- 
fices and relations in life. Then fhall perfonal integrity ap- 
prove itfelf the matural and folid bafis of national tranquility : 
then fhall the Lord delight to ‘‘ dwell among us,” and blefs us: 
then fhall we be fafe from our late enemies, and from all that may 
rife up againft againft us ; and this our country, flourifhing in 
peace, and enjoying plenty and profperity under the benign 
influences of free government, and the falutary reftraints of pure 
religion, ‘* fhall be to God a name of joy, a praife and an ho- 
nour before all the nations of the earth.” 


Art. 
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Art. 32. The Scripture DoGrine of Obedience to Government, inforced, 
In a Sermon on the Firft Verfe of the Third Chapter of St. Paul's 
Epifile of Titus. By George Watfon, M. 4. 410. Pr. 6d. 
Robfon. 


By Mr. Watfon’s choice of his fubjef&t, Obedience to Govern- 
ment, it fhould feem that he thought the doétrine ftood in need 
of peculiar enforcement at the prefent feafon, and that his views 
both in preaching and printing it were to recommend himfelf 
to the higher powers, probably not without fome fecret hopes of 
future preferment. The difcourfe itfelf has, however, nothing 
remarkable in it, being written in the old dog-trot manner of 
firft, fecondly, and thirdly, with all its divifions and fubdivifions, 
which fritter the text into fo many parts, as to leave no time 
to handle any one of them properly. Mr. Watfon has chofen 
for his text thefe words: ** Put them in mind to be fubje& to 
principalities, and powers, to obey magiftrates, to be ready to 
every good work.” 

An injunétion which (he fagacioufly obferves) is ftill in fol 
force, and every diocefan and his clergy are bound to obferve 
it. He then proceeds, as he informs us, to difcharge Ais duty 
in this refpeé 

J. By confidering the apoftle’s words more at large. 

II. By fhewing the reafons of the injunétion; and, 

III. By making fome remarks upon it, with an application of 
the do&rine. 

What he calls confidering the words at Jarge is expeditioufly 
done in lefs than two pages, which leaves him five more to give 
his five reafons for the apofile’s injan@tions; and brings him in 
the laft place to his application of the doétrine. 

We fhall make no farther obfervations on this fermon than 
juft to remark, that, in our opinion, there is not at this time 
any abfolute neceffity of cautions againit fedition and difaffe&tion, 
and confequently that a preacher of the gofpel of Chrift may 
employ his time better in his pulpit than in the founding the 
alarm-bell, and frightening his innocent neighbours without 


any occafion. 


Art. 33. The Scheme, for ereding an Academy at Glafgow, fet 
forth in its own proper Colours. Ina Letter from a Society of 
the Inhabitants of that City, who are not yet tainted with a 
Tafte for Literature; To their Brethren of the fame Principles 
at Paifly. 8vo. Pr.6d. Kincaid at Edinburgh. 


This is an ironical expofition of the traders of Glafgow and 


Paifley (with whom, by the bye, and their charatters, we are ut- 
terly 
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terly unacquainted) who oppofe the ereétion of an academy. in 
the firft-mentioned city. The author, we underftand, is a 
young man, a plea that ought to have at leaft as much weight 
at the bar of criticifm, as it fometimes has at that of juftice. 
His humour is arch, and generally well pointed ; but he is 
fometimes in danger of making profelytes to the doctrine he ri- 
dicules, as it is faid Dr. Cudworth’s work in favour of religion, 
makes Atheilts,, by the manner in which he ftates their argu- 
ments, without being able to anfwer them: Mean while, as 
there is an uuiverfity at Glafgow, which is no otherthana great 
academy, or rather a colleétion of feveral, we do not well com- 
prehend what the young gentleman means by an academy in 
oppofition to an univerfity. If the univerfity is not endowed 
with the proper funds for eftablifhing fchools for the moft ufe- 
ful parts of academical learning, it is to be lamented ; but we ap- 
prehend that if thofe funds were actually fupplied, the direGtion 
of fuch fchools muft fall to the univerfity. Even the univerfi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge have been deficient in the above 
refpeét, and their complaints have been removed in many in- 
ftances, by royal and private munificence, bat ftill under ‘the 
infpection of the univerfity ; witnefs the legacy lately left by a 
noble Jord for ere&ting a fchool for riding (which undoubtedly 
is an academical exercife) in the univerfity of Oxford. If an 
additional number of academical fchools fhould be eftablithed 
at Glafgow, without being under fome public direétion, they 
would foon be in danger of dwindling to the ftate of thofe hedge 
academies that hang out their figns in every ftreet and village 
about this metropolis, and are generally the properties. of 
French valets, writing-mafters, and old women. 


Art. 34. 4a Addre/s to the People of England. 4to. Pr. 6d. 
Payne. 


This writer has not at all been unfuccefsful in pointing out 
the mifmanagements of one of the great national parties amongtt 
us, but without attempting to eftablifh the merits of the other. 


Art. 35. 4 Brief Explanation of the Ten Commandments, compiled 
rom the beft Authors. Together with Prayers, Colle&s, (Fe. For 
the Benefit of poor littl Children belonging to Market-ftreet-lane, 
evbo cannot afford to purchafe a larger or more ufeful Work. By 
Jofiah Roberts, of Manchefter, Merchant. 12mo. Printed by 
Harrop, at Manchefter. 


This pamphlet is pious, plain, rational, and entitles its 


author to the charafter of being a devout, fober, charitable 
4 Chriftian, 
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Chriftian, by fully anfwering the ends of its title; and might, 
be of of great ufe if introduced into other public charities of the 
fame kind. 


Art, 36. The Fefts of Beau Nath, late Mafter of the Ceremonits 
at Bath. 8vo. Pr. is, Briltow. 


Several of the bon-mots and jefts inferted in this collection, 
and afcribed to Mr. Nath, have, if we miftake not, al- 
ready made their appearance in the jeft-books attributed to 
Ben Johnfon, Tom Brown, Joe Miller, &c. Indeed the pam- 
phlet before us feems to be chiefly 4 compilation from 
former books of the fame kind, eked out with a few trifling 
anecdotes and ftories, borrowed from Mr. Nafh’s life, lately 
publifhed, 


Art. 37. Chronicle of the Reign of Adonijah, King of Ifrael, 
tranflated from an Hebrew MS. By Benaiah, a Jewith Rad- 
bin. 4to. Pr. ts. Moloch, 


The principal intention of this contemptible allufion, is to 
abufe lord B e, and to praife Mr. W s, under the name 
of Barzillai; who is reprefented as a paragon of wifdom, and 
unconquerable patriotic virtue. 








Art. 38. 4 general Hiftory of Sieges and Battles, by Sea and Land, 
particularly fuch as relate to Great Britain. Including the Lives 
of the moft celebrated Admirals, Generals, Captains, &c. With 
great Variety of Copper-Plates. 12mo, 10Vols. 155. Jewed. 
Curtis. 

Fit to amufe children, or thofe who are not capable of relifh- 
ing colleétions of a more valuable kind, 


Art. 39. 42 impartial Hifory of the Late War. i2mo, Pr. 356d. 
Johnfon. re 


Seems to be written by the author of the foregoing perform- 
ance, and calculated for the fame fet of readers. 


Art. 40. 4 Complete Hiflory of the Origin and Progrefs of the late 
War, from its Commencement to the Ratification of Peace, 1763. 
In two Vels.8v0. Pr. 105. bound. Nicoll. 


For a charaéter of this Complete Hiffory, we refer our readers 
to p. 108. vol. xii. of the Critical Review. 

In juftice to the reader we muft obferve, that what the au- 
thor has added, is exadily in the fpirit of his firft publication. 


GEASS 
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